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FOREWORD 


Deliberation and dialogue have been widely accepted as appropriate 
techniques of curriculum development including curriculum evaluation. 
Since the process of curriculum development is a continuous one, it 
becomes imperative that we should evolve a mechanism for a continuing 
dialogue among all, those concerned with development or imple- 
mentation of curriculum. With a view to providing a forum to the curri- 
culum developers as well as curriculum practitioners for exchange of 
their ideas and experiences, the Curriculum Group in the NCERT has 
been issuing a quarterly bulletin entitled ‘Curriculum Bulletin’. 

Our experience with the Bulletin suggests that there is a growing 
demand for discussion on problems and issues in curriculum. In order 
to facilitate such a discussion, the present volume which contains 
together at one place the first seven issues of the Curriculum Bulletin, 
is being brought out. 

We hope that the ideas presented here will provide guidelines to edu- 
cational workers engaged in the task of curriculum development and 


renewal. 
Tam thankful to Dr. G. L. Arora, Reader, Curriculum Group, for 
bringing out the consolidated volume in its present form. 


P. L. MALHOTRA 

Director 

New Delhi National Council of Educational 
1 February 1984 Research and Training 


PREFACE: 


The Curriculum Group in the NCERT has been bringing out "Curriculum 
Bulletin" which is a quarterly publication, for the last two years. 
The Bulletin was started to provide a forum to the curriculum deve- 
lopersas well as to the curriculum practitioners. for the exchange of 
their views on matters related with school curriculum. The Bulletin 
aimed at initiating a curriculum dialogue in the country in order to 
provide basis for all the facets of curriculum development in future. 

The Bulletin has completed two years of its publication and as many as 
seven numbers have been brought out in the. first two volumes. The 
present publication is a consolidated volume of all the seven issues brought 
outso far. The articles published earlier have, been classified under thé 
following heads : E i 


Concerns and Challenges YR ’ 

Concepts and Ideas yi RD 5 
Transformation and Renewal ; "m 
Transaction and Evaluation 


BU roc 


Iam grateful to Dr. Shib K. Mitra, former Director, NCERT, for 
the inspiration and encouragement that he provided for bringing out this. 
publication. I am also grateful to Prof. Baqcr Mehdi, Dr. B. R. Goyal and 
Sh. S.L. Gupta who worked with me as Co-Editors in different issues of the 
Bulletin and made major contributions in the all round improvement of the 
Bulletin. I am extremely thankful to Dr. B. P. Gupta, former Head, Curricu- 
Ium Group, but for whose able guidance and whole-hearted co-operation, 
timely publication of different issues of the Bulletin would not have been 
possible. Iam also grateful to Sh. S. P. Bhasin and Mrs. Madhulika 
for their co-operation and assistance in different issues of the Bulletin. 
Iam indeed indebted to the contributors for their valuable contributions 
and to the readers who gave thoughtful suggestions from time to time for 
further improvement of the Bulletin. 


G. L. ARORA 
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PART I 


CONCERNS AND CHALLENGES 


Analysis of the existing situation is obviously the first step in any model of curri- 
culum development. Such an analysis helps in highlighting the important issues and 
problems in curriculum, which in turn will lead to crystalization of concepts and ideas 
concerning curriculum. The six articles included in Part I of this volume, highlight some 
very significant issues and problems which are posing a formidable challenge for the 
curriculum developers in India. The development of differentiated curricula for different 
sections of our population; breaking the stranglehold of bookish education and making 
itvocation-oriented and a host of other very pressing problems have received masterly 
treatment at the hands of learned contributors. 


ISSUES AND PROBLEMS 
IN 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


Shib K. Mitra 


The philosophy underlying the new approach to curriculum was enun- 
ciated by the Education Commission, (1964-66) headed by Prof^D.S. Kothari. 
The Commission’s Report points out that education functions as an 
instrument of social change and relates to productivity, which is in turn 
linked with economics and national development. In developing the curri- 
culum, therefore, one has to consider the modernization aspect, the com- 
munity, its traditions, culture, values and so on. Tradition versus moder- 
nity is an important area of conflict in developing the curriculum. Histori- 
cally, the conflict between modernity and tradition arose out of the process 
of modernization introduced by the Britishers, not only in education, but in 
other areas of life as well. In the process of modernization, there has been 
development of industry along with a system of public administration and 
a democratic constitution. All these require certain kinds of qualities and 
abilities in the citizens. Education has to be geared to the task of develop- 
ing these abilities and competencies as well as to developing attitudes 
and values. This is why the successive Commissions on-Education have all 
emphasised upgrading of standards and modernization of syllabi, courses 
of studies, textbooks and so on. 


The Gandhian principles make work, particularly manual labour, the 
focal point of educational activity. This is linked with changing character 
of the school so that it begins to respond to the developmental needs of the 
community and to participate in community work. Arising out of the 
modernization of the economy, there is an increasing demand for techni- 
cally trained manpower and an expanding job-market requiring diverse © 
skills and knowledge. A purely scholastic and bookish education in the 
schools is bound to create problems of maladaptation. Most Commissions 
have csiticized this aspect of schooling and have recommended very 
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strongly the acceptance of Gandhian principles. This is also in line with 
the thinking of the International Education Commission. But making work 
the central feature of school curriculum goes counter to the tradi- 
tional ethos and culture of a caste-ridden society fascinated by white collar 
jobs. Education centring around work, and particularly work which in- 
volves manual labour, does not therefore arouse enthusiasm. But this is a 
direction in which the curriculum has to moye so thatin the secondary 
stage, vocationalization can take place and curriculum becomes related to 
the economic life of the community. 


In the past, education has been more or less an aspect of religious 
training. With the development of a secular democratic State it has become 
important to give people a new value-orientation. A curriculum has to 
provide values which lead to the freedom of the individual and develop- 
ment of his full potential personality. At the same time, individual has to 
learn the social values of co-operation and sacrifice, without which a demo- 
cracy cannot prosper, particularly in a country like ours, where a very large 
number of people are not only illiterate but also poor. : 


In a democracy, the question often arises : whose goals are we talking 
about, when we talk of national goals? Are these the goals of only the 
upper elite who are also the leaders of the various political parties ? How 
do we reflect the.goals of the people ? In our country the method of re- 
presentation of the people in a democratic constitution is such that the 
views voiced at the highest level do not seem to reflect the specific needs 
and aspirations of the village people. Mahatma Gandhi was very much 
aware of this and he was able to voice the aspirations of the people very 
effectively, but since his death, in order to identify national goals, any 
curriculum group now has to analyse critically the documents which are 
available. A question which arises here is whether such an analysis can 
possibly reflect the variety which is prevalent in India at the grass-roots 
level. Indian society is plural,- multi-religious, and multi-linguistic, with 
alarge number of castes and sub-castes. If curriculum has to respond 
meaningfully to children coming from these various diverse communities 
living in very different kinds of historical, geographical and cultural condi- 
tions, it is obvious that a centralized model of curriculum making cannot 
be very much of a success. 


This raises another important question, which is that it is difficult to 
„do justice to both rural and urban India in one curriculum. Perhaps à 
compromise has to be made for the sake of the unity and integrity of the 
nation, for India is in the process of nation-building, to which education 
has to contribute to a great deal. This compromise is between a totally 
centralized curriculum anda totally decentralized: curriculum, a totally 
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middle-class urban curriculum and a totally rural curriculum. We should 
compromise with a common core curriculum and allow variations outside 
the core, so that the diversities of needs and aspirations between rural, 
urban, various castes, communities, languages and religious groups can be 


met. 


There is also a difficulty in a country like India in completely decentra- 
lizing curriculum making. There are about 3.5 million teachers and 100 
million students covering the entire spectrum of education from the ele- 
mentary to the university: Take out of this the 100 odd universities and 
the few thousand colleges, and the rest is all schoollevel. The school sys- 
tem is thus a huge thing. While there may be some satisfaction in standard- 
izing the curriculum for all these schools in paper, in practice the diver- 
sity among teachers in their competence and attitudes as well as the 
differences among schools in terms of their facilities, equipments etc. are 
so large that curricula are bound to be different. Yet the task of decen- 
tralizing becomes in practice difficult, because the people are largely 
illiterate and cannot participate in curriculum making. Even the primary 
school-teachers who comprise the very large majority of teachers in the 
country, do not have the competence to handle meaningfully the develop- 
ment of curriculum. Under such circumstances, the educational administra- 
tion which has developed, since the introduction of western education, 
in the educationally more advanced areas, ona centralized decision-mak- 
ing model, tends to take over all the functions which should largely belong 


to the teacher, the school and the community. 


Another problem is that any change in the curriculum leads to change 
in methods of instruction, processes of learning, instructional materials 
and evaluation. This requires a large scale in-service teacher education 
programme so that within a short period of time, teachers can be oriented 
towards the new curriculum. In-service teacher education in the traditional 
teacher training institutions is such that large scale teacher training 
operations cannot be undertaken. It becomes therefore necessary to 
innovate inthe area of teacher education also and to develop educa- 
tional technology to cope with such needs and demands. The question 
that arises is whether in-service programmes should be centralized. If they 
are not centralized, the chances are that there will again be uneven develop- 
ment. Those parts of the country which are advanced educationally tend 
to accept innovations more readily and organize suitable programmes 
more quickly, with the result that the gap between the more advanced and 
less advanced parts of the country increases. It seems that in a developing 
country like India, one has to face this problem of increasing egalitari- 
anism, on the one hand, and, on the other, increasing inequality. 
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Once a curriculum is in operation, there is no systematic procedure 
of evaluation. Informally one gets to know about the reaction of teachers, 
parents and school children. The sources of such opinions are newspapers 
and teachers’ conferences. Every State Board of Secondary Education is 
an autonomous body. Each has, of course, a machinery for critically exa- 
mining the existing and new syllabi. They operate through experts and 
teachers. The results of examinations, particularly of the public examina- 
tion at the end. of secondary school, are used to check which parts of the 
curriculum are effectively learnt and which are not. The emphasis is 
largely on intellectual aspects. Although in the curriculum plan, mention is 

. made of attitudes and values, there is no scientific assessment of the curri- 
culum in operation from that point of view. 

Another kind of question which has been raised is: in view of the 
variety that prevails in India, how do we go about developing a minimum 
standard of attainment ? Again, the approach is to identify certain kinds of 
‘abilities and processes which a child of fourteen years ought to be able to 
master to the satisfaction of the examiners concerned, and to test these on a 
sampling basis. There are, however, some problems arising out of the multi- 
plicity of languages in India. How do we obtain comparable results through 
different languages ? Instruction in the school atthe elementary stage is 
through the mother tongue of the child, which is usually the language of 
the State. But in every State, there are linguistic minorities as well. The 
question isthen whether such linguistic minorities should be tested in 
their own language or in the language of the State through which they have 
received instruction ? j 

In order to set a standard at the end of one stage, it is necessary 
to decide how it is related to the standard at the end of another stage. 
To what extent should the standard at the end of cight years determine 
the same at the end of ten years? One of the problems in the Indian 
situation arises out of the fact that practically 60% of the children in the 

age group 6-11 years, drop out of school before completing five years 
of schooling. Attempts are being made to give them education through 
non-formal methods, in competences which they can share with children 
following formal schooling. If the standard at the end, of elementary stage 
of education is clearly linked with the standard at the end of secondary 
education and if both depend heavily on school curricula, then obviously 
we will be encouraging formal schooling rather than non-formal education. 
The country, on the contrary, is trying to switch over to a policy of pro- 
viding education for all, according to their convenience, and in the way 
they want it. The standard at the elementary stage of eight years must De 
such that it is not necessary for a child to attend school for eight years in 
order to achieve that standard. This means identification of those compo- 
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nents of the standard of achievement at the end of elementary stage which 
will be independent of schooling. Issues like the above give rise to some 
basic problems in curriculum development. Some of these are so complex 
that we require interdisciplinary research in curriculum development invo- 
lving education, psychology, sociology, economics and other subjects. 
It is hoped that insights gained through research might provide us the 
proper basis for curriculum development in India. 


Excerpts from : 
Mitra, S.K. ; National Strategy for Curriculum Development in India, 


published in the report National Strategies for Curriculum Development, 
Bangkok, UNESCO Regional Office for Education in Asia and Occa- 
nia, 1980. 


SOME ISSUES AND PROBLEMS OF CURRICULUM 


Baqer Mehdi 
G.L. Arora 


The 1970s saw an unprecedented growth of public expenditure on 
education in different parts of the world. Educational activity both with 
regard to the provision of educational opportunities to all and re-designing 
its content and goals to suit the changing emphases increased considerably. 
The past decade was also a period when theories and models of educa- 
tion in which we had pinned our faith earlier came under question. From 
a mere academic endeavour of an ivory-tower type, education became a 
great social enterprise aimed at achieving the national development goals. 
Education today is supposed to be an important ingredient of economic 
development, an instrument of social change and a means for pupil 


development. It is now more fully appreciated that the existing system of 


formal education has failed to achieve the more important objectives of 
efore being made in different 


pupil development and a frantic effort is ther 
parts of the world to explore alternatives to the present system of edu- 
cation which is rooted in the tradition-bound formal schooling. 

Curriculum which is a means to achieve the objectives of education 
is now being seriously scrutinized so as to find out its relevance to the 
newly stated objectives of education as spelt out by the Indian Education 
Commission, Usually defined as the sum-total of all the experiences which 
have to be provided to the child for the good of the individual and the 
society, it is again and again found to be lacking in some of its basic 
ingredients giving rise to a teaching-learning process which is sterile, 
outmoded and hardly relevant to an advancing society. The future life of 
the child in a jet-set age is hardly given due consideration in the develop- 
ment of our school curriculum. 

The past few years have witnessed conflicting tendencies in the area 
of curriculum development, and a number of controversial issues have been 
thrown open for discussion. There is, for example, the problem of develop- 
ing a relevant and need-based curriculum for all, which has brought to 
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the fore the issues of centralization versus decentralization in curriculum 
development. There are arguments both in favour and against centraliza- 
tion and decentralization. Similarly, the issues of relating education to 
work has led to a good deal of confusion and also controversy when the 
idea is put into practice. Also, there are difficulties being faced in bring- 
ing about some kind of rapprochment between the formal and non-formal 
system of education and the curricula to be used for both. In order to 
resolve the various issues and controversies relating to curriculum, there is 
need for a thorough discussion at various levels including the teacher. 
In the present paper an attempt has been made to highlight some of the 
important issues, and problems relating to curriculum. 

1. An important problem with which we have been grappling for 
quite some time is the problem of differentiation of curriculum to suit 
the varying needs, interests, and abilities of pupils. The issue has be- 
come complicated because of the many social implications involved. 
We have not been able to answer, for example, whether we should have 
different curricula for urban and rural children. Does a different curri- 
culum for rural children mean that we are providing them a lower level 
education ? If not, then how the problem of differentiation of curriculum 
has to be tackled. The academic solutions are often not accepted and 
the whole issue is bedevilled by the dust-storm of political controversy. 
It is perhaps not appreciated that there is no basic difference between 
allowing a child to die of starvation and feeding him on a diet which 
he cannot digest and may die because of other complications resulting 
from indigestion. While there isa demand for quality education, the 
problem of appropriately enriching the curriculum leads to other com- 
plications like curriculum load, difficult courses, etc. 

2. Another important question that needs to be resolved is that of 
the ‘cycle of curriculum change’. The’ need for continuous revision and 
up-dating of curriculum can hardly be over-emphasized. A living curri- 
culum has to be responsive to the fast changing realities of life and the 
needs and aspirations of the society. While it must be conceded that we 
can ill-afford to impart obsolete education to the child at any point of 
time, it is true that curriculum cannot be changed too quickly as it may 
lead to various administrative problems of preparation and implement- 
ation and could hardly be worth the effort in terms of the developmental 
objectives that we want to achieve. We should first determine why 
we need a change and when it becomes necessary. If the objective is the 
development of the mind, it hardly matters whether we give one con- 
tent or another and how much of it. Of course, we will not like to 
give to the child that content which has become outdated or is not 
likely to serve any Specific purpose as far as the child is concerned. Thus 
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a proper balance will have to be struck between change or renewal on 
the one hand and stability or continuity on the other. The process of 
curriculum development generally begins with the operationalization of 
the general goals of life and the overall- objectives of education. The 
next stage in the process is to select suitable content and other instruc- 
tional materials. Then comes the stage of trying-out of the curriculum 
in experimental schools before finally giving it to the school in the 
ready-to-use form. The implementation should be followed by evalua- 
tion which aims at ascertaining whether the curriculum has the possi- 
bilities to achieve the stated objectives and whether the methods adopted 
for implementing the curriculum have resulted in the realization of 
those objectives. The whole process of curriculum development, right 
from the phase of statement of objectives to the’ phase of curriculum 
evaluation may require a period of at least five to six years. The evalua- 
tion phase of one cycle of curriculum development may be the begin- 
ning of the next cycle of curriculum change or renewal. It is clear thus 
that the process of curriculum development has to bea continuous one 
but the length of one cycle of curriculum development should be 
decided. 

3. We now come to another important problem which has been of much 
concern both for the parents and the teachers and has evoked a good 
deal of criticism. This is the problem of curriculum load. The 
new curriculum under 10+2 pattern was introduced by the 
Central Board of Secondary Education in the schools affiliated to it, 
but the parents, teachers and students sharply reacted to the sudden 
and considerable increase in the load of the content and addition of 
new subjects which made the syllabi heavy and the textbooks quite 
bulky. The Review Committee for the ten-year school curriculum con- 
sidered the question of curriculum load and suggested déletion of 
certain topics/chapters from the syllabi, textbooks as a remedy. But 
this adhoc kind of approach adopted by the Review Committee could 
not satisfy many, especially among the educationist class. It ha 
been contended that the approach is not based on any experimental 
evidence and objective study of the problem as a whole. Therefore, 
the need remains for a re-thinking on the issue of curriculum load. 
The questions involved here are those of standards of education, on the 
one hand, which it is sometimes complained are not comparable to 
those of many advanced countries, and the time and burden both on 
the teacher and the child involved, on the other. We have also to 
meet the demands of the knowledge explosion on the one hand and 
maintain our standards after suitably reducing the content load, on the 
other. We have to see how these different questions involved in the 
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problem of curriculum load can be satisfactorily dealt with. The main 
problem is how to enrich the curriculum by adding some new content 
and still keep it within the limits and achieve the desired objectives. 
There was a time when a high schoo! student had to study only five 
subjects, out of which only three or four were compulsory. At present 
a student has to study eight or nine subjects out of which at least six 
are compulsory. Moreover, from time, to time we continue to receive 
suggestions from different agencies for inclusion of new topics 
in the syllabi like fire safety, petroleum conservation, prohibition, 
smoking, environmental pollution, etc. It is to be decided how we 
should proceed in the matter of adding to the content both in terms of 
increasing the number of subjects and addifion of new content. 


4. Another important problem which confronts us today is that of 
relating general education with some sort of vocational education. 
The question of integrating education with work and defining the 
purposes which vocational education has to serve at different stages of 
general education has to be decided once for all. The framework of 
the ten-year school curriculum prepared by the NCERT has been 
generally accepted in the country. But a number of questions as the 
vocationalization of education in the ten years of schooling still remain 
unanswered. The Socially Useful Productive Work as a separate subject 
has raised many controversial issues both of an administrative and aca- 
demic nature. There is also the problem of relating Socially Useful Pro- 
ductive Work to the vocationalization of education at the plus two stage 
and the opportunities for the students to receive academic education 
at the university stage. Past experience shows that an overwhelmingly 
large majority of students joining Class XI opt for academic courses. 
Attraction for white-collar jobs, the urge for vertical mobility, unfavour- 
able attitudes towards vocational courses in schools are some of 
the factors responsible for the unpopularity of vocational courses at 
the plus two stage. Moreover, the lack of adequate facilities in schools 
for introducing suitable vocational courses, the stiff stand taken by the 
universities regarding change in the admission requirements for higher 
courses, and non-availability of suitable employment for those who 
have come through the vocational stream have also contributed to 
their unpopularity. The students certainly cannot be compelled 
to take up vocational courses as it will negate our democratic approach 
to education. _Vocationalization of education has thus become a very 
ticklish problem for the educationists today. We will have to think 
of a strategy for integrating education with work. The matter is 
closely linked with the employment market and the job opportunities 
available for students who opt for vocational courses at the plus two 
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stage and their academic preparation which the employers would con- 
sider as the minimum for entering the jobs. The rush for academic 
courses in the universities will cease only if suitable job opportunities 
are available for these students. Some policy decisions may also have 
to be taken by the Government to prefer such students for certain 
types of jobs rather than go by academic degrees for these jobs. 


PLUS TWO POSES A CHALLENGE 


A.K. Mishra 


The steps of educational reforms during the third quarter of the 
century in our country have failed to touch the fundamental issues of 
bringing education closer to life and work of people and creating an 
atmosphere of dignity towards education "in", “through”, “about” or 
"for" work. The social and individual aspirations themselves have been 
at cross-roads with the needs and the demands placed by time. The mad 
rush for the often unproductive higher education has been due to a myriad 
of identifiable factors which may include the lack of employment oppor- 
tunities after school education on one hand and the lack of employability 
of the product on the other, obscuring and defying the cause and effect 
analysis. The social status and values attached to the white-collar jobs 
and higher emoluments, ease and comfort associated with them provide 
a vicious circle. Like the economists pondering over the question of what 
is wrong and how to correct it, the educationists have also wavered on 
their stand and have gone around a similar spiral of decision making. 

The report of the Kothari Commission opened the eyes of educational 
planners and decision-makers. We have been made to face the realities, 
the most important of which concerns with the diversion of a large chunk 
ofstudent population to vocational studies at the higher secondary stage. 
The need to provide job-oriented education is now a popular slogan. The 
demand is intensely placed by the restive youth of that strata of the 
society which has felt the pinch most. There is also a complementary voice, 
perhaps louder from that segment of the society which does not even stand 
to gain by this step. ; Y 

The vocationalization of education is the area in focus. It is the heart 
and soul of the 10--2 system. In 15 years since Kothari Commission, 
most of the country is still uncovered by it. A few States took up the lead 
and each implemented itin its own novel way. The efforts were often 
half-hearted and arose out of confusion. Today we have as many variants 
of vocationalized education as the number of States implementing it 
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though based on common recommendations. This is not surprising in a 
country where language changes every five kilometres and where there is 
such a wide variety even in the design of the bullock-carts. In spite of 
the variability of the design the functional unity and utility have remained. 


But for the job-oriented education the purpose and goal have been 
often obscured. The index of success has been that each State has lagged 
far behind the stipulated time budget. The numerical strength of 
the educated unemployed has been swelling like a river in flood. What 
should have been one of the top-most national priorities to be backed by 
action has remained an area of intellectual exercise. 

But each experience of success or failure has its own unique educative 
value. There are many growth-points to be identified, collated and nurtu- 
red. There are examples of graduates and post-graduates joining vocational 
education in higher secondary schools in Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. We 
have raised their hopes, let us not disappoint them. 

There are examples of not only those students passing out and taking 
up vocations as self-employment but also those who have failed, yet stand- 
ing. on their own just -as well. Isn't there something wrong with our 
values regarding examinations ? There is obviously something wrong with 
our concept of ‘recognition’ for a course. 

There is a pressure of even increasing number for enrolment in succes- 
sive years which is a pointer to the positive gains. The teachers deserve 
special admiration as they have been trying to teach in spite of a total 
shortage of instructional materials. They are also the real curriculum 
developers besides being the instructors. The privately managed institu- 
tions in Karnataka and Maharashtra deserve praise. Regardless of cer- 
tain governmental inadequacies they have measured up to the expectations 
of students and parents. This should pave the way forthe State to pick 
up the challenge and improve upon the standards already set. The vast 
resources, expertise and authority on its command should be effectively 
utilized. There is an urgent need to reach the rural people with experi- 
mental gains in the field of vocational education where economic uplift of 
the family is the felt need and not the mere piece of paper, called degree. 


Above all; there is an urgent need on the part of many States in the 
country to feel the real problems of our people and take quick bold steps. 
They should be ready to make up for the time already lost. In this pro- 
cess they should be wise to count and emulate the gains of other States 
at the same time learning from the errors committed by them. 


As a first pre-requisite it would suffice to develop empathy to the felt 


needs of the people. Only then a desire for concerted effort to achieve 
the goals will develop at the level of each individual. 


3 


POPULARISING VOCATIONAL COURSES 


~ L.P. Agarwa} 


Although the secondary school curriculum prepared by the NCERT. 
has been generally accepted by the States, yet it has not succeeded much at 
the implementation level on account of its failure to provide right type of 
bifurcation or divergence to mainly two streams of education at the +2 
stage on a fifty-fifty basis. The system, therefore, remains largely acade- 
mic oriented and unitrack because vocational courses could not find a 
popular support from students and parents. 

Probably none will disagree that lack of adequate facilities in vocation- 
al schools ; stiff attitude of our universities to keep the old academic and 
professional courses intact ; and non-availability of suitable employment 
opportunities for students of vocational courses have contributed to the 
unpopularity of vocational courses. I would like to further add that at 
no stage the two main streams of education provided in the +2 scheme 
have been equated which should have been the case. In fact the vocational 
stream has been subordinated or rated inferior because of lower marks or 
grades required for admission on the one hand and absence of vertical 
mobility for students pursuing vocational courses, on the other. If at the 
end of Class X the students were evaluated in work experience and those 


-showing promise in this subject were the ones permitted to go in vocational 


stream, and the success criteria for academic stream were made as rigid 
as possible then only Class X could become terminal, otherwise rush to 
academic courses cannot be contained at Class XI level. 


If rightly perceived.and planned then both the streams, vocational and 
academic, may be made equally popular and attractive (rather vocational 
stream should be made more attractive) by providing equal mobility in 
both the streams. I fail to understand how the students: undertaking 
vocational courses can be rated as inferior in terms of standard, content of 
knowledge, and performance on account of which our universities discri- 
minate them in the matter of admission to. even higher technical and 
professional courses. The employability factor provided in the vocational 
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stream need not be a cause for discrimination; in fact it may be of help to 
them in being preferred for higher technical and professional courses. In 
this way these courses can be made more popular. 

One more hard decision which has to be taken at the governmental 
level which I have been advocating ever since the late sixties is to delink 
degree from jobs. Fortunately today I am happy to note that the same 
is being talked about increasingly in educational and governmental circles. 
Also I believe that performance on a job, and not the possession of educa- 
tional degrees alone should be made the basic criterion for selection for a 
job. This decision, if taken and implemented, I am sure, will lend support 
to the greater popularity and for the extension of our vocational stream at 
the +2 stage. 

The curriculum already prepared by the NCERT, for Class X and the 
--2 stage which has received general approval by the States provides an 
excellent basis for pursuing the matter further. The matter may be review- 
ed in the light of field experience so far gained and may be further scru- 
tinized keeping in view the regional or local requirements for providing 
adequate flexibility in its implementation and working. 

In the light of what has been said above I suggest that : 


i) Both vocational and academic streams may be effectively linked 
up with higher academic, technical and professional education for 
which the structural schemes may be drawn up. The myth of 
superiority of one over the other needs to be exploded. 

ii) The curriculum structure must be provided with vertical and hori- 
zontal mobility both for the academic stream and for the 
vocational stream. 

iii) The NCERT, should try out its model curricula in every State 


by setting up one model institution in each State for which the 
help of the Central Schools Organisation may be sought 


SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND SCHOOL COSTS 


S.L. Gupta 


Background 


Curriculum is the sum total of the experiences to which a learner is 
exposed through a formal programme of schooling in the classroom as 
well as through a programme of activities and skill development which 
may be available outside the school under a regular scheme. Curriculum 
in a State is developed by different agencies. For the elementary stage, 
development of the curriculum by and large, is the responsibility of the 
Directorate of Education. The curriculum for secondary Stage, i:e., for 
Classes 9th and 10th and for senior secondary Stage, i.e., for Classes 11th 
and 12th, is developed by the Secondary and Senior Secondary Education 
Boards. At present all these agencies follow a set procedure for develop- 
ing the curriculum, and for updating the existing curriculum from time to 
time. According to the prevalent practices these agencies constitute 
subject sub-committees which consist of the representatives of the uni- 
versities, teacher training institutions, school teachers, headmasters, 
managers, experts and eminent social and educational workers in the 
State. These subject sub-committees meet occasionally according to need 
and develop curriculum along with the syllabi. The syllabi thus deve- 
loped in different subjects are considered in the general meetings of the 
Textbook and Curriculum Committees of the concerned agencies and, 
thereafter, the curriculum in the form of textbooks, guide books and 
other sample lessons, questions, etc. is handed down to schools for class- 
room implementation. 


Classroom Conditions 
As soon as the teachers receive a curriculum in a subject or curri- 


culam for different subjects, they try to understand and interpret it in 
terms of their past experiences, resources available in the institutions and 
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the existing achievement levels of the pupils. In other words, these 
teachers are the real implementors of the curriculum in classroom situa- 
tions. Itisat this stage that the real face to face situation between 
the curriculum available in the form of textbooks to students and the 


students who have to receive, understand and assimilate the curriculum 
comes up. 'Feacher who is in fact an agent of transmission as well as an 
implementor has a privileged position, The experiences of the past indi- 
cate that the curriculum conceived by the Boards and the State Depart- 
ments of Education usually have very lofty ideals. However the real 
classroom situations where these lofty ideals are to be achieved by way of 
the performance of and behavioural changes in the learners have some- 


times lot many gaps. These gaps are of the following nature : 


1. Inadequate preparation of the teachers by the Boards or the State 
Education Departments for meeting the changed requirements of the 
new curriculum. 

2. Insufficient and inadequate supply of the teaching aids and equip- 

ment needed for the implementation of the curriculum. 

3. Non-receptivity to the new curriculum on the part of community 
surrounding the schools. j 


4. Unpreparedness of the students to accept the new curriculum w 
its additional requirements of time, money and energy, 


5. Inadequate supervisory and guidance facilities for teachers needed 
for effective implementation of the curriculum. 


ith 


What to do ? 


In view of the above difficulties and realities of School situation 
good curriculum which may be theoretically most suitable. fails to d n a 
the desired results. However, it does not mean that the kooi curri 4 is 
should not be taken up or should be rejected. It throws a challenge 2 an 
concerned to take effective steps and remove the difficulties idum m 
curriculum js transacted actually in the classroom. In. this regard PN 
comes very essential that the planners, administrators and decision 
in the State should have a realistic appreciation of the classsroom si 
teacher competencies and the social atmosphere in and around different 
School settings. They should see that every school is provided with mini 
mum building facilities, teaching-learning aids and equipment needed f, i 
the new curriculum. In the past, it has been Observed that maini 


» it be- 
makers 
tuation, 
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Itis imperative on the part of the State administration to have a 
state of preparedness on the part of the teachers who have to translate 
the curriculum into action in the school. In other words, there is a need 
to have a systematic programme of inservice education for the teachers in 
the schools so that the real and the anticipatory difficulties are resolved in 
time and the curriculum is accepted by them with warmth. 

The administrators also have the responsibility to prepare the commu- 
nity through mass media. Any major departure in the curriculum from 
the past practices needs a regular inter-action with the community. It mat- 
ters little whether the changes are for increasing or decreasing the contents 
of curriculum. The community at large is to be educated and prepared to 
accept the viewpoint of the new curriculum. If it is not done in time by 
the educational administrators then the community at large feels 
neglected and adopts an attitude of indifference and may even become 
hostile to the new curriculum. For example, one may quote the experience 
of the Basic Education which was rejected by the urban people in the very 
first instance and after some time by the rural people also as they consider- 
ed it as a programme of inferior education for them. The administration 
has to be equally careful in preparing the learners, i.e., the pupils should 
see some plus points in the new curriculum, particularly the pupils reading 
in secondary and senior secondary classes. 


School Costs 


Any change in curriculum whether major or minor, in content or 
teaching methodology or evaluation practices, or in school science labora- 
tories or elsewhere, necessitates changes in the existing financial provisions. 
Virtually it implies an increase in the cost either on the part of the admi- 
nistration and management or on the part of school or on the part of 
parents and guardians ofthe pupils. The experiences of the past have 
shown that revision of the curriculum, addition of a subject, retraining 
or inservice eduation of the teachers, supérvisors and administrators have 
led to an increase in the educational expenditure on the part of the State 
as well as the parents and guardians ofthe pupils. For example, during 
the last decade when the teaching of science was introduced in the school 
curriculum at the elementary stage, i. e., in Classes IH, IV and V of the 
primary stage, and VI, VII and VIII of the middle stage, a lot of money 
was required for construction of school science laboratories, purchase of 
scientific equipment, aids, chemicals etc. Expenditure on preparing pri- 
mary teachers through condensed courses was also incurred and pupils 
reading in schools were made to buy new textbooks, reading and writing 
materials aad to undertake field visits and excursions to do experiments. 
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All these activities led to incurring of additional expenditure. Similarly, 
whenever textbooks are changed or revised the State exchequer has to 
incur a fresh expenditure on preparing and printing of the new textbooks 
and the parents have to incur extra expenditure on buying them. The old 
books already in use become obsolete and unsuitable. When the students 
are required to go to schools in proper dress, required under a 
curriculum whatever may be the age-group, class, and the location of 
the school, they always need proper clothing so that they look smart 
and active and feel homely in the school and in their peergroups. This 
means that the parents and guardians of the students have to incur 
extra expenditure which may be a couple of hundreds of rupees per 
child per year. Likewise if some new activity/programme is introduced 
in the curriculum the performance of the activity needs some kind of 
expenditure and the burden is passed on the parents and guardians of the 
students. 

The above mentioned few illustrations of curriculum changes/develop- 
ments when translated into school situations are sufficient to indicate that 
the school curriculum and the school costs have a very close relationship. 
If we try to analyse some of the past events when even good curriculum 
failed or could not be translated into school situations, we will see that 
one of the major reasons of the failure was the additional school costs, 
which the education departments in States were required to incur and the 
." „parents were required to share, and, therefore, both the State adminis- 
"tration and the parents and guardians did not welcome the change and 

slowly and gradually they became indifferent or hostile to the 
thus the curriculum finally failed. 

. A few years ago, the concept of 104-2 curriculum was d 
the NCERT and was presented to the country with the ap 
Union Ministry of Education as well as the State Departme: 
tion. No sooner than it was presented to the country, 
such as, inservice programmes for teachers, Tevision of textbooks and 
syllabi, introduction of new activities for pupils, Started, All these 
activities needed more funds and thus they added to the school costs, 


change and 


eveloped by 
proval of the 
nts of Educa- 
a chain of actions, 


Conclusion 


Towards the end it may be said that curriculum development at the 
School level has a very close relationship with the school costs. Change in 
the existing curriculum or updating of a curriculum makes a demand on 
School finances. As illustrated above, these demands on School finances 
in the form of development of the curriculum, inservice education of the 
teachers, printing of new and revised textbooks and supplementary reading 


a 
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materials, purchase of science equipment, materials and other teaching aids 
and introduction of co-curricular programmes, all stand in need of extra 
funds. The demand for extra funds leads to increase in school costs on the 
part of the State, community, parents, guardians of the students and other 
supporters of change in curriculum. 


SiC.E.RT., West Benga) 
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CURRICULUM FOR WEAKER SECTIONS 
S.K. Yadav 


The Constitution of India envisages education for all children upto 
the age of 14 years. This is based on the premise that education alone 
can develop the child into a functional citizen. This of course, will be 
accomplished through development of right type of curriculum and its 
proper implementation. The constitutional directive, however, has so far 
remained a mere dream because we are still far from the target. An 
analysis of the enrolment pattern has revealed that most of the uncoyered 
population belongs to weaker sections—scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, 
and women. 

One of the reasons responsible for backlog of children belonging to 
weaker sections relates to curriculum. It is observed that the curriculum 
is not relevant to their needs, it is biased in favour of middle class bene- 
ficiaries. There have been several attempts towards making the curri- 
culum relevant to local specific needs of the children 
children of weaker sections in particular. Basic -education propounded 
by Mahatma Gandhi and operationalised by Dr. Zakir Hussain provided 
a need-based curriculum relevant to the community.- The system was 
adopted as the national system in the Post-independence period. The 
system had to be abandoned due to public pressure and vested interests. 
The basis of criticism was that the system is discriminatory in the sense 
that the population served by it will remain backward due to increased 
emphasis on productive activity, community activity and integrated 
approach to curriculum, since this will reduce weightage of academic 
curriculum meant for the privileged group. 

A recent attempt to prepare differential curriculum envisaged provi- 
sion of group A and group B course in Science and Mathematics for 
the students with varied backgrounds, needs and aspirations. The proposed 
curriculum earned the same criticism and is still under fire. It is, therefore, 
evident from the reaction to the differential, need-based curriculum for 
weaker sections that they themselves are not favourably inclined to the 


in general and 


oy 
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adoption of a differentiated curriculum. It does not, however, mean that 
all of them will be confined to this curriculum alone. Those who have the 
potentiality can be carried through an enriched curriculum but the para- 
dox before the curriculum framers is that if thé students with poor 
environment conditions are exposed to the same curriculum along with 
others, they lag behind and the cumulative backlog pushes them out of 
the school. If they are exposed to differential curriculum, the curriculum 
framers are likely to violate the principle of equal opportunity for all in 
the field of education. This dilemma has plagued the educational scene 
since long. This is a significant issue which needs serious consideration. 


Is it possible to convince the community about the need for differen- 
tial curriculum ? If so, what kind of curriculum can it be? If not, what 
is the alternative ? The first possibility, i.e., convincing the community on 
curriculum appears to be far from pragmatic because this attempt will 
always tend to instil doubts about the intentions of the curriculum deve- 
lopers. So the proper thing will be to address our efforts to the second 
alternative. Here probably school readiness programmes in and out-of 
the-home environment can be helpful in preparing these pupils for hand- 
ling the common differentiated curriculum. Secondly application of 
‘mastery learning’ during curriculum transaction will help in the effective 
coverage of the curricula. This alternative may turn out to be a fitting 
response to the challenge concerning development of suitable curriculum 
for the weaker sections of our society. 


PART II 


CONCEPTS AND IDEAS 


There should be a halt to adhocism in curriculum development. It should become a 
planned, organised and systematic affair. The fast changing realities of our society have 
necessitated immediate and to adhocism in curriculum development. The societal chan- 
ges have resulted in steep rise in the expectations of the people from school curriculum. 
The efforts to make curriculum responsive to the developmental needs of the society 
have led to.the development of a few new trends or directions not only in the curriculum 
content but also in the strategies of curriculum development. The concept and ideas cry- 
stalized as a result of deep thinking in fact constitute what may~be called national 
vision of or Indian theory of curriculum. The articles included in the present section are 
devoted to the development of a national vision for curriculum in India. 


TOWARDS A NATIONAL VISION OF CURRICULUM 


Shib K. Mitra 


In education, the term curriculum: is now used very frequently. It 
was not so much in use about 10 years ago and at that time one usually 
talked about syllabus and textbooks. Earlier one talked about examina- 
tions, evaluation, reforms in the examination system, etc. Prior to that, 
educationists very frequently talked of extension. To some, therefore, it 
may appear that we are following fads in the field of education. 

Some problems of education are universaland so, every country has 
to grapple with these problems. The problem relating to ‘aims of educa- 
tion’ is also a perennial problem. It was Plato who put forward his aims 
of education long ago. Even today, he is being repeated, again and 
again; although we do not use his name now. Similarly, a number of 
other educational thinkers like Rousseau and John Dewey, propounded 
their aims of education. Nowa days, we repeat their ideas without using 
their names, as their ideas are incorporated in the current educational 
theory. 

We all know that rapid changes are taking place in the society on 1 
account of tremendous advancement in the fields of science and technology. 
In our country, big changes are taking place in almost all spheres of life. 
Unfortunately, in education a mechanical model of industry is being 
followed. The industrial production model or mechanical model emerged 
as a result of the industrial revolution. In industry, the raw material is 
processed in a sequence, and different parts or stages of the process are 
handled by different workers with the result that no single worker is con- 
scious of the final product. Under the influence of this model, we have 
got compartmentalization in the field of education also. 


„The D.P.L, the D.E.O., the headmaster, the teacher, the paper-setter— 
all have to perform specialised functions and no one is aware what the 
child will ultimately become. Another development in the field of techno- 
logy is automation and again we notice its influence on educational 
process. The process runs from the first step to the last in a chained 


" 
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sequence. There is still another emerging feature of the present situation. 
The number of workers required in a given factory will be less because of 
mechanisation and automation. Parts which go out of order are no 
longer repaired, they are replaced. A worker thus need not know the 
machine and its working very thoroughly. The microprocess of techno; 
logy may bring about radical changes in the ways industries will be run in 
future. 

What type of education should we have in the context of such a fast 
changing world ? Should we teach electronics and solid state physics to our 
boys and girls even before they are sixteen years old? In the advanced 
countries like USSR, UK, Germany and USA there are electronic games 
for children. Should we prepare the child to face the changing world 
about which we are uncertain? Some people, these days talk about 
making education job-oriented. Regarding job orientation, the question of 
specificity comes before us. Should we train the child for ‘A’ job ? The ‘A’ 
job for which we train the child will not be there in 10 years and thus the 
child will become a misfit after 10 years. Should we train the child for a 
family of jobs? Even a family of jobs may not remain there after some 
time. These questions are being raised because of rising unemployment. 
The education, productivity and development formula suggested by Indian 
Education Commission did not succeed because the rate of economic 
growth was slower than what was assumed by the Commission. The 
economists have started saying that unemployment will remain because it 
is very difficult to eradicate it. It is a fact that unemployment is largely due 
to the economic system. Education cannot create employment, it can 
only create persons fit for employment. Some people talk about ‘employ- 
ability’. What does ‘employability’ of a person mean in terms of know- 
ledge, skills, attitudes, concepts, comprehension, etc.? 
a person should be able to find employment of any kind on his own ? 
Does it mean that a person should be prepared to face all types of uncer- 
lainties on his own by developing initiative, resourcefulness and entre- 
preneuralqualities ? He should be enabled to exploit the resources in 
order to develop something. Thus, development of competencies should 
be the aim of education. On the other hand, some others are talking of 
a different thing. According to them ‘quality of life" should be the aim 
of education. It is again an undefinable and vague term. It will have 
different meanings for farmers of Punjab and farmers of Bihar. Nobody 
has ever made the term more concrete and understandable. Does *quality 
of life’ mean existence of spiritual experiences ? Does it mean availability 
of material comforts ? Even economists have now Started talking of 
‘happiness’ in addition to Gross National Product, Utility etc. In education 
we shun the term ‘happiness’ because it tends to be somewhat philosophical. 


Does it mean that 


E 
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I am repeatedly referring to the aims of education because this 
question is coming up again and again. At one time the aim of education 
in India was to become an independent and a self-reliant nation. Today, 
India is the 10th industrial country in the world and has the 3rd largest 
technical man power after USA and USSR. We became an atomic power 
long back and we are now in a position to launch satellites. People in 
western countries say that they have high Gross National Product, material 
products, scientific and technological capability, high per capita income 
etc., but they do not have happiness. The economists haye come out of 
econometrics and have started talking about quality of life and "happiness". 
This should be a very vital question before a curriculum maker also. 

We must have a vision for curriculum development. The Constitution 
of our country provides a vision that the founding fathers of our Constitu- 
tion decided for the nation. Aims of education should flow from the 
Constitution. It is indeed a hard exercise to translate the vision of the 
Constitution into aims of education which in turn should lead to the 
objectives of curriculum. This implies that we should be clear about the 
national vision before starting the process of curriculum making. 

What is the vision of this country today ? One of the factors of this 
vision is the existing socio-political and economic situation of the country. 
These are the parameters within which we have to work. National Inte- 
gration is a serious theme today because the divisive forces of linguism, 
casteism, regionalism etc., are today playing havoc with the feelings of 
national unity and oneness. This should be the topmost concern for any 
curriculum maker because the very existence of the country depends on 
it. Another parameter of the Indian situation is its poverty. About 50 
per cent people of our country are living below the poverty line. Can 
education do anything in this matter ? Can we sensitize our people 
through curriculum to decrease. poverty in the country ? People should 
become more and more aware and conscious of this serious problem so 
that a worthwhile beginning can be made in the direction of solving this 
problem. Another factor for the national vision should be removal of 
disparities, both economic and social, among people because the wide 
disparities can any time pose a threat to the future development of the 
country. While developing a national vision, the child isto be given a 
place of utmost importance. The child who is 5 today and joins the 
schooling system in this year will be 25 in the 21st century. He is going 
to be in the labour force and in the employment market in the next century. 
He will have to face a very tough competitive world. What can curri- 
culum do to enable the child to face the competition more positively ? 
We have to see that the child does not develop negative aspects of adjust- 
ment like development of prejudices, stereotypes, biases, anxiety, insecurity, - 
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mental breakdown, suicide etc. It has been observed that bright 
children are all the time worried about the percentage of marks. Some- 
times they feel that favouritism has been shown to some other child regar- 
ding marks or grades. In this way, the child attempts to form image of 
teachers, board-examinations and finally of adults. Increasingly the child 
develops feelings of unfairness in the society. What is happening inside 
the school is a reflection of what is happening outside the school. The 
bright young men face the interview board but somehow the less able 
manage to get the jobs. Some people argue that the competition model 
is western model and we should build our system of education on the 
foundations of cooperation instead of competition. It is easy to say this 
but in practice it is very difficult to check the rat race which is going 
on in the society. If we are serious about it, we shall have to abolish 
merit system and also the system of percentage of marks. We tried to 
do it in the 10 year school curriculum, but it’has mot started in practice 
‘because the competitions have become a reality of our situation. Our 
scientists are leaving the country because of the unusual delay in the pro- 
curement of necessary equipment needed for experimental work. A 
young scientist leaving the country argues that another fellow in Germany 
orsome other country will beat him if he does not produce some research 
papers in time. 

Nobody knows what type of the new century would be? We should 
evolve some method to have a vision of the 21st century because simple 
astrology or statistical model of prediction cannot work here. Whose 
vision it should be? It should be the vision of political leaders, scientists, 
industrialists, technologists, thinkers, philosophers etc. Can teachers influ- 
ence the development of the vision ? The answer to this question would be 
that teachers and educationists can have indirect influence. They will influ- 
ence the thinking of all those who have the responsibility to develop 
the necessary vision of national development through curriculum. 


It is being repeatedly complained that the present curriculum does 
not prepare the child to face the world. What type of curriculum should 
we have these days and how should we develop it? To my mind, these 
are two aspects of the problem.. First of all we should make a critical 
analysis of the situation as it exists today and then we should make an 
analysis of what it will be in the 21st century. Then efforts should be 
made to bridge the gap between the present situation and the situation as 
it would be in the next century. 

We are often confronted with the question as to why we are writing 
textbooks again and again. Our answer to this question isthat it is the 
textbook which concretizes the curriculum. It is the only thing which 

most of the boys and girls have because they do not have wines to 
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libraries. The textbook is the only book. ayailable for a majority of the 
students as well as of the teachers. Can we developa textbook today for 
10 years ? Ouranswer to this question is again that in the present situa- 
tion we cannot do it. Today matrix algebra has come in schools. When 
a child leaves the school, he will find himself in a situation where matrix 
algebra is used. Even to read an ordinary journal, magazine or a news- 
paper, today’s child must have familiarity with terms like bullion, shares, 
price index, satellite etc., etc. Previously we only knew that moon was a 
satellite of earth, but today it is much more. Nowa days people are 
frequently talking about pollution’ environmental protection, conservation 
etc. But the problem is how to convey these concepts to the child. 
Health and nutrition has also gained importance in recent times. Again 
in this area, our problem will be how to impart knowledge about human 
brain, virus, bacteria etc., to the child. Thus it is clear that today’s child 
will have to learn many such things with which his parents are not fami- 
liar. In these circumstances, one of the objectives of the curriculum will 
have to be to prepare the child to teach the adults. If this kind of vision 
is before us, we shall have a different approach to all aspects of curriculum 
making including textbook writing. 

The teacher is the most important factor in the entire process of 
curriculum development and implementation. Everything finally boils 
down to what the teacher does in the classroom. It is the teacher who 
has to shape the personality of the child, integrate the child with his 
environment and deal with the kind of value system that the child should 
develop. In short, the teacher has to convey the vision of curriculum to 
the child. If the teacher encourages competition, punishment etc., then 
avoidance of punishment becomes the strongest motivation for the child. 
It has been observed that many teachers have prejudices inspite of scien- 
tific knowledge that they possess. To overcome this problem some people 
suggest that the curriculum should haye linkages with teachers’ colleges. 

Here, some of the more pressing questions of curriculum have been 
raised. These are all unanswered questions. All those who are connected 
with the education of children in one way or the other, will have to join 
hands in order to grapple with these problems and evolve strategies to 
meet the challenges posed by them. 


GROWING EXPECTATIONS FROM 
CURRICULUM IN INDIA 


G.L. Arora 
B.R. Goyal 


The challenge of change is perhaps the greatest challenge before the 
curriculum workers. Changes are taking place so fast in our social, 
economic and political orders that today as never before, there is a need 
to develop mechanism capable of ascertaining their relevance in the 
curriculum framework so as to monitor the indicators of societal pro- 
spects. For instance, the successful launching of the indigeneous Indian 

- Satellite APPLE did not merely bring about a change in the transmission 
and eommunication systems in the country, it also has its implications 
for updating the school curriculum. Thus, the curriculum framers have 
to study and scrutinise the cyclic changes that are continuously taking 
place in almost all spheres of national life. Coping with the explosion 
of knowledge and the consequent efforts for its categorisation and assi- 
milation in the existing curriculum content is a challenging task by itself. 

Unity in diversities permeates the main stream of our national life. 
Where the diversities abound, relevance has to be struck by incorporating 
elements of flexibility and differentiation in the curriculum. Moreover 
the process of curriculum making will have to be based on the principle 
of decentralisation. But the matter does not end here. Still another 
pressure in this regard is to recognise the existence and yalue of religious 
and cultural diversities. Sometimes, curriculum has to face the challenge 
of change of context. For instance, the educational System in India 
subscribed to ‘religious neutrality’ up to 1947 but in view of the changed 
context it became ‘religious respectability’ subsequently and today we “are 
trying to move towards ‘emotional and national integration’ as an extension 
of the original idea. This implies that we are striving to evolve a com- 
posite culture for India. The curriculum has to cope with such issues, 
too. 
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One of the growing expectations from curriculum is to develop value 
orientation among the educands. They are to be helped to achieye self- 
actualization through a methodical transaction of the curriculum in the 
classroom and out of classroom situations. It cannot be achieved through 
instructing alone but also by helping the child learn through the process 
of knowing, feeling, doing, sharing and judging. 


Dialogue and simulation would have to be increasingly emphasized by 
the educational institutions as methods of communication and learning for 
the proper transaction of curriculum. Simultaneously, opportunities for 
developing competencies concerning- the world of -work will have to be 
provided. The recently added curricular areas of Socially Useful Pro- 
ductive Work and Vocational Education are the specific examples of our 
response to the challenges posed by a mere theoretical model of education 
in the context of increasing urbanisation, industrialisation and educated 
unemployment. But there, too, proper implementation of the curriculum 
objectives is necessary. Particularly--2 poses a challenge. The idea of 
linking education with productivity is good but the Strategies for its 
translation into practice pose problems. For instance, farming is done 
in numerous ways depending upon factors like quality and variety of soil, 
stone and sand on one hand and men, modes, materials on the other.. The 
infinite layers of soil ranging from the sweeping waters of the Indian 
Ocean to the frozen waters on the Himalayas through the rippling waters 
of mighty rivers like Ganges necessitate a too decentralized curri- ù 
culum planning in the context of productivity education. The curriculum 
has to be responsive to the learner clientele atall the levels and in all 
the places. Rather, the work of the curriculum workers does not merely 
end there. We have equally to endeavour to uphold the dignity of 
work and the workers through the medium of curriculum. Here too, the 
task is challenging. 

There are hundreds of millions of people in India who had remained 
underprivileged in social and economic placements and had been denied 
access to education. A large number of these are from the weaker 
sections who toiled through the centuries for providing the basic services 
to the society. They are now the focus of our attention. Curricular 
dimensions for bestowing benefits of progress and modernization on them 
and their progeny have to be searched out. Believers in egalitarianism as 
we are, we have to generate attitudes and feelings of social equality which 
is indeed a cherished goal of our nation. This all calls for working 
out the curriculum dynamics where matrices of challenges and responses 
emanating from systems approach have to be formulated. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON CURRICULUM 


K.R. Srinivasa Iyengar 


Verily the quality of our education affects the quality of our life, and 
the latter in turn administers a back-lash to the quality of education. Too 
readily we allow educational issues to be politicised, and the best of 
reforms become casualties in the process. 


We know that good education is a basic social need, and yet we are 
not willing to countenance the social costs involved. It is easier to get lost 
in discussions of pattern, structure, content, differentiation and linkage 
than to attend ona war footing to large-scale illiteracy, which is a form 
of acute deprivation that causes social, economic and psychological depri- 
vation as well. 


Education is an individual human need, and a human right; education 
is a social need too, and education is the State’s need and not the State’s 
gift. And yet almost half of our population is illiterate, and a sizeable 
part of the educated are unemployed. Hence the paramount need for the 
universalization of (free and compulsory) primary education, and the voca- 
tionalization of secondary education. Hence too the current worldly talk 
about Socially Useful Productive Work. And hence our impatience with a 
curriculum that alienates the child from his home and yet does not fit him 
into the wider world. An extreme form of this failure is the inability of 
our education to adapt itself to tribal culture in different parts of India. 


The stress on job-oriented (or need-based, or demand-based) 
education and on education for social change, and the linking 
up of subject-competence with citizenship responsibility and leadership 
potentiality, all this seems valid enough. And yet we simply do not 
know, with technology taking such hectic leaps as it is doing, what sorts 
of jobs are going to be available in 10 years’ time, what will be the exact 
needs and demands of next generation. These will obviously depend on 
the social, economic and political realities of that time. Again, can we 
take for granted that the kinds of social change that appeal to us 
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today will necessarily appeal to our children or grandchildren when ‘they 
reach adulthood ? 


To have ‘impact-oriented’ education, we have firstly to evolve a 
differentiated curriculum that takes note of the widely different types of 
learning situations in the country. Secondly, however, differentiated the 
curricula, we have to provide for some correlation of ‘education’ with 
‘work’ (in fact, these shouldn’t be treated as different things). Thirdly, 
the curricular ‘load’ should commensurate with the pressure of current 
knowledge and also bear some relation to the pupils’ capacity and their 
power of receptivity. Fourthly, since knowledge expands continually, and 
even exponentially, there should be a built-in provision for revision and 
change, with a suitable 5-7 or 10 year cycle as may be convenient. And, 
fifthly, the agreed differentiated curriculum should have a fair chance of 
implementation by the large number of different kinds of schools— 
efficient and inefficient, urban and rural, government-run and private, in 
the country. 


All this however strengthens the case for continuous revision and the 
updating of the curriculum periodically. 
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CURRICULUM FOR DEVELOPMENT 


G. L. Arora 


It has become customary with everybody these days to talk about 
education as an instrument for development. In fact, education for deve- 
lopment has become a keyword in educational discussions these days. There 


is complete agreement among educationists that curriculum is the mechan- 
ism to realise the ‘development’ objective of education. 


The word ‘development’ is interpreted differently by different educa- 
tionists. At least three different meanings of the word are available in 
educational literature. A number of educationists believe that 'develop- 
ment’ implies development of child's personality, whereas there are many 
other educationists who believe that ‘development’ implies development 
of the community or that of the country. The third view of 'develop- 
ment’ is that it should encompass development of the whole world or 
mankind. 

"Personality development’ or ‘Pupil development’ objective implies 
that curriculum should be such as may enable the child to deyelop in all 
aspects of personality, viz., physical, social, mental, moral, volitional, etc. 
Moreover, he should be adequately equipped to play effectively the different 
roles which he may have to play in life. He has to be enabled to develop 
as a good learner, as a good person, as a good citizen and as a good 
worker. Developmental view of curriculum will lead to selection of such 
curriculum content as will have the potentialities of realising the ‘develop- 
ment’ objective of education. Moreover, it will also involve use of such 
teaching-learning strategies as will facilitate development of various as- 
pects of child's personality. For instance, if the child attains adequate 
mental development and thereby develops ability to think independently, 


most of his problems pertaining to educational advancement 


t will get auto- 
matically solved. 


‘Community or national development’ objective of education implies 
that curriculum should be such as will make the children -conscious of the 


od 
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needs of community development and involve them actively in activities of. 
community service and national reconstruction. Development in any 
sector of national life ultimately depends on the knowledge and 
expertise made available to the society by its educational system. How- 
ever, if the educational system provides such individuals to the society as 
have adequate personality development, they will certainly handle the affairs 
of the society in a positive and effective manner. The net result of their 
efforts will be the improved quality of life of the people which is undoub- 
tedly a reliable indicator of community development. 

*Development' also implies progress and prosperity of the whole 
mankind which will involve attitudinal transformation, removal of prejudi- 
ces, doing away with exploitation of man by man. There's much truth 
in the famous saying that if seeds of war are sown in the. minds of men, 
seeds of peace also will have to be sown in the minds of men. The ground 
for the development of social virtues like broad-mindedness, tolerance, 
etc., can easily be prepared in the schools. 


The three meanings of the term 'development' as outlined above, 
are complementary to each other. In fact the massive structure of national 
development and ‘mankind development’ can be erected on the foundations 
of ‘pupil development’. The schools are directly concerned with “pupil 
development’ objective of education through which they have to strive 
for ‘national development’ and ‘mankind development. The individuals 
who have actualized their potentialities, will surely prove assets not only 
to their own country but also to the whole mankind. 

Thus, there is need for making analysis of the existing curricula from 
the view point of exploring its possibilities for accelerating ‘pupil deve- 
lopment’. It is quite obvious that this type of analysis will pave way for 
the enrichment of curriculum so as to achieye the most desired objective 
of education, viz., pupil development. It must be borne in mind that 
curriculum does not mean only syllabus or textbooks. It very much includes 
the teaching-learning strategies adopted by the teachers and co-curricular 
activities organised by the school. Thus it is imperative to press all the 
elements of curriculum, viz., instructional materials, teaching-learning 
techniques, etc., in the service of ‘pupil development’ objective of 
curriculum. x 
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SIXTH PLAN— OBJECTIVES AND 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


S. M. Chatterji 


If Planning Commission's definite recommendations be any indication 
of the political will of the ruling power to reshape education according 
to needs of the country, the statement of Objectives and Approach as 
contained in the Framework for the Sixth Five Year Plan, 1981-85, may be 
reckoned as a positive step. Many more determined steps are, no doubt, 
“required to be taken to have a breakthrough in view of the tremendous 
growth of vested interests round education and institutions. It becomes 
imperative on the part of educationists to make an objective analysis of 
the document and formulate feasible schemes on the basis of the action- 
points emerging out of the document plan. 


It is assumed that the next move in sequence at the government level, 
namely the declaration of a national policy on education, will be made 
in no time to keep pace with what is intended to be achieved. One such 
policy resolution was adopted by Government of India in 1968, closely 
following the submission of the Education Commission’s Report (1964-66). 
The said policy may be taken to be still in force in as much as any subse- 
quent attempt to alter it failed to yield any result. It is perhaps essential to 
get the national policy reviewed in the light of latest thinking about educa- 
tion, particularly about its applicability to meet the social requirements of 
the time. 


The statement of objectives of educational development, as released 
by the Planning Commission, is welcome as it seeks to strike a balance bet- 
ween too much flexibility on the one hand and regimentation on the other 
hand. It is perhaps just consistent with what an average Indian, not com- 
mitted to any ‘ism’, will like to aspire after. The full implication of the. 
philosophy underlying the objectives may be made clear by elaborating 
the compressed ideas expressed and by decoding the jargons used in the 
document. (The Planning Commission may not be blamed for using them, 
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since it has become almost a fashion to make use of jargons and pseudo- 
scientific terminology in every domain). What is however more urgent, is 
to work out in clear terms the courses to be followed by learners and tea- 
chers including educators, the values to be generated, and the means (formal, 
non-formal or both) to be adopted to achieve the objectives. Any vague- 
ness in these matters or any gaps left are likely to retard the progress of 
reform and consequently defeat the very purpose of planning asa time- 
bound programme. People, by and large, have grown sceptic about any 
educational reform, and the sooner their apprehension is removed, the 
better for the nation. 

How to do that poses a major problem as it concerns the manifold 
aspects of implementation at successive levels. An atmosphere of confi- 
dence has to be created to tide over the psychological resistance and over- 
come the inertia. Not one but many steps are, required to be taken con- 
jointly to make people feel the seriousness about the proposals for reform- 
ing education more as a social need than as an optional exercise at the 
academic level. The foremost step should, however, be to project the ideas 
contained in the document on the canvas of curriculum and examine the 
shape, size and nature of the pictures arising out of them. May-be, some 
of them will be candid while some others will be obscure. Presumably 
an altered frame of reference with suitable adjustments may bring them 
into focus. Once we get the kaleidoscopic view of the pictures emerging 
out of the ideas projected on the curricular canvas, we may put forward 
convincing argument in favour of the feasibility of the scheme objectives 
which have been outlined. Once this is done, it will be quite realistic to 

. convey the ideas in operational terms and make them more tangible. 
Obviously the term curriculum has to be used in a general sense in this 
context; it should denote the sum-total of activities, academic and other- 
wise, to be designed and followed for purposes of education either in 
institutions orat homes orin the society at large. It may also cover 
projects for non-entrants to formal instructions as also for the grown-up 
people outside the ambit of schools and colleges. 

A curriculum or a set of curricula intended to suit a variety of 
situations as aforesaid is bound to be plural in character. The plurality 
Should not however make it edgeless or less objective. The potential value 
of a curriculum is to be judged not by its wide applicability but by its in- 
trinsic strength to generate education. It is the latter distinction that diffe- | 
rentiates a curriculum from a loose bundle of activities or a crude total of 
routine studies. 

Of the curricula for the different stages of education, school curri- 
culum assumes special significance in as much as it is intended to cover a 
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wide range and a huge number of learners in varying situations. There 
were 6,34,144 schools in India in 1978 (vide Fourth AIES Report). The 
enrolment position in respect of boys and girls in the age-group of 6-14 
was 902.83 lakhs in 1978-79 representing roughly 67.9% of the population 
belonging to that age-group (vide Report, Ministry of Education, Govt. of 
India) and it may be safely assumed that enrolinent in schools will 
soon be much above the figure of 1000 lakhs taking into account 
the growth in population and the extension of facilities. To expose this 
huge number of pupils effectively to the new ideas contained in the plan- 
objectives certainly requires-a well-designed set of school curriculum to be 
enforced without fail. One wonders if this should not be treated as the 
acid-test of the plan-programme in education since schools or institutions. 
as a whole represent an organised sector (partially or wholly) whereas the 
rest of the population belonging to the age group 6-14, stands scattered. 


It is gratifying to note that in the recent statement of Objectives and 
Approach, adequate emphasis has been laid by the Planning Commission on 
the generation of vaiues rather than on the traditional aspects of education, 
namely, form, pattern, system, duration etc. We have had enough of 
polemics about the arithmetic of pattern, vivisection of stages, ‘singularity 
of systems, contents of subjects and topics, and so on. Let us, therefore, 
cry a halt, and read the document not as a blue-print of yet another 
‘system’ to be experimented upon, but as a renewed pledge to educate 
ourselves and our children in every possible way keeping eye on a number 
of social objectives to be achieved. This may sound as an oversimplifica- 
tion of the proposition. It is really/not so, if only we agree to evaluate 


education in terms of attitudes we develop, abilities we acquire, knowledge . 


we gather and wisdom we exhibit. 


Someone may argue, what wrong is there in maintaining status-quo 
in education or in keeping the process undisturbed. Well, it doesn't 
require any complicated analysis to reveal the failures, 
unrest, the frustration and above all the erosion of valu 
crisis of faith in the future of education in its present sha 
approach is certainly called for to meet the Situation. 


will of the ruling power does count considerably in the 
change, 


the wastage, the 
es along with a 
pe. A change in 
And the political 
| matter. Curricular 
in accordance with the demands of the social circumstances, is a 
must since education cannot grow or survive in isolation from the social 
content. 

One may assume that allocation of fu 
purposefulness. Money alone cannot c 
Had it been so, the Story of education 


nds will be made with sufficient 
hange the shape of education. 
would have been different from 


(p Tem 
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what it is now. Similarly, mere wishful thinking in the form of high- 
sounding syllabi prescribed or heap of learned textbooks -produced will 
not do. They may add further fillip to rote-learning but cannot generate 
the set of values essentially required to stabilise the change envisaged. 

It is in this context that’ the recommmendations of the Planning 
Commission are to be, analysed and utilised. Serious efforts are to be 
made to rethink, reconstruct and reintroduce the right type of curriculum 
at different levels of education. As already indicated the term curriculum 
should be generalised to embrace all educative activities, purposeful and 
pre-designed, to be followed in learning situations within and outside. the 
four walls of schools or institutions. That is one way of undoing the 
mischief done by bookish or lop-sided education—the cumulative effect of 
which on the society is quite apparent. 


It is not unwise that the Planning Commission has not quoted 
Committees and Commissions. Let us not play with them. It will be 
more practical to get curricula designed and programmes evolved in 
accordance with the social objectives set forth. The ‘linkages among 
education, employment and development’ as indicated in the document 
are to be achieved by bringing about ‘inter-sectoral cooperation’. This 
implies that the deficiencies in education should not be the headache of the 
education department alone but should be sought to be removed by the 
other departments at the government level and by the cooperation of the 
people in various walks of life. The approach as aforesaid, though con- 
ceived of long ago in India, is yet to take the shape of reality, and it is 
commendable that the Planning Commission has reiterated quite specifi- 
cally the need of country for such a practical step. 


This again broadens the scope and extent of school curriculum, and 
its design must clearly signify the areas of activities beyond the three R’s 
conventionally constituting the domain of education. The. identification 
of the exact programmes emanating out of a balanced curriculum is 
precisely the task ahead. Some of the concepts highlighted in the docu- 
ment require elaboration to make them more concrete and intelligible, in 
order that the curricular elements of general education as also of the 
diversified course to be followed thereafter, may be understood quite 
clearly. 


Appropriate programmes are to be designed to promote ‘learning 
while carning’ and the ‘dignity of labour’ (vide 76 (i) of the document). 
‘Particular attention be paid to those groups which have remained or are 
in the danger of getting left behind because of their special circumstances’. 
This is stated in the context of ensuring essential minimum education to 
all children upto the age of 14 years. 
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Apparentlythis presents a complex problem. If general provision 
for earning while learning is to be made at the stage of elementary educa- 
tion, a basic change in the curriculum is to be introduced. If however 
the provision is intended to be made for the left-behinds alone, it will 
need a differentiated curriculum which may tend to perpetuate the in- 
equality that exists, or go against the attitudinal change required for pro- 
moting the dignity of labour. One need not be reminded that this is the 
area where the scheme of basic education got bogged down. Having had 
‘learning situations’ dissociated from ‘earning situations’ it will require 
a good deal of arrangement and monitoring to couple them back for the 
purpose of education. 


A solution has however to be found out. Once we agree to recognise 
and facilitate the cycle of transformation of work into education and 
vice, versa, it may not be difficult to operate the cycle within the curri- 
culum frame and include such activities as will generate enough education 
out of work to meet the situation. 


Import of the terms ‘functional skills’ and ‘techniracy’ to denote tech- 
nical skills of economic relevance to daily life and local environment is 
perhaps a significant addition to literacy and numeracy in the document. 
It is assumed that equal importance is intended to be attached to each of 
them. The latter two are well-known components of traditional 
curriculum whereas the:former two were so long objects of neglect 
in academic designs. Now that they have been rightly imported adequate 
space for them should be provided in the curriculum in consonance with 
the social change envisaged. In fact, mere juxtaposition will not do; 
an integration is called for. This means the framers of curriculum will 
have to make micro-level study of the wide rauge of activities where 
functional skill or technical skill has its play well within the reach of 
education. The implication is that the bookish system in vogue has to be 
modified to such an extent as will carry the impression that acquisition of 
functional and technical skills is as important, for the purpose of evalu- 
ation, as the gaining of knowledge through books. This again cannot be 
ensured unless certain calculated steps are taken to generate a set of values 


not only in education but also in other sectors of life. A balanced curri- 
culum may set the pace for a movement in that direction. 


It may be mentioned in this connection that good deal of science 
education may be covered by a balanced curriculum where skills, func- 
tional or technical, are brought into play. The science of doing ‘bombiged 
with the art of doing may give rise to an “appropriate technology’ of 
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immense use in education. The indigenous source of science education has 
to be tapped in making designs for curriculum. 

Many more aspects of curriculum may be discussed in the light of the 
objectives and the approach relating to education development. The 
curriculum experts at the nationallevel will do well to go deep into 
the matter and give curricular shape to the ideas expressed. A clear picture 
is-bound to emerge which will indicate precisely what is acceptable and 


what is not. 
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THE EMERGING CURRICULUM DIRECTIONS 
T.V. Kunnunkal 


The Sixth Five Year Plan, 1981-85, A Framework, when dealing with 
the main objectives of educational development, has this rather interest- 
ing sentence : 


“to improve secondary and higher education courses so as to increase the compo- 
nent of learning from real life situations through participation in Socially 
Relevant Activities”. 


I offer some brief analytical comments on it. 
a) Improve Secondary Education (Course) 


There is little debate on the need for on-going and continuous efforts 
to improve existing curriculum and courses. Many reasons compel this 
process, though undertaken with much reluctance. Knowledge expanding 
at such a fast pace means that much of the accumulating deadwood must 
be removed and replaced by what is more current and (at times) what is 
more correct. Besides currency, there is an even greater need for a 
rationalised and co-ordinated course. Checking every item for currency, 
appropriateness and whether in the correct sequence etc., calls for much 
careful and time-consuming work. Even while doing this, 
of the basic objectives of the course need to be determined. 
in the present secondary stage, whether to have alternative courses or not 
in languages, Mathematics, Science etc., has its implications, both with 
reference to the higher secondary course objectives and also the possibilities 


of higher wastage, if a uniform high standard is prescribed, or of lowering 
the national standard. 


the question 
For instance, 


Curriculum formulation has generally been a. ce 


1 wal ntralised activity and 
was assigned to specialists and experts. 


This meant that teachers, actually 


ps. 
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in contact with the existential situation, were left out of the picture, 
except for nominal presence, for the sake of formal inclusion in official 
reports. Responsible participation of teachers will result in availing their 
experience and competence. We need specialists in curriculum formula- 
tion. Equally we need teacher participation. 


b) Increase the Component of Learning from Real Life Situations 


For too long háve school and life, school and work, and school and real 
life situations been closeted in separate rooms. The proposal is to esta- 
blish a strong linkage between school and life, since it is generally accepted 
today (just as much as it was not practised yesterday) that school not only 
prepares for life but that the school is part of that life, part of the social 
reality. 

This will increase the relevance of subjects, and consequently increase 
interest on the part of students. Stronger motivation will result in impro- 
ved performance and less failures. Application to real life situations is not 
merely restricted to science and mathematics but to every subject of the 
curriculum. The implication is a radical revision of the existing syllabus. 
This also implies linkages with persons and institutions in the area/ 
community around. It will bring a much greater dimension of meaning and 
motivation to study. 


c) Participation in Socially Relevant Activities 


When something is defined very broadly it remains undefined. The 
expression 'Socially Relevant Activities, could either have a marrow 
(limited) application or it could include most activities, specially co-curri- 
cular. In the narrower sense, such activities would aim at removing 
some of the concrete from the layered structure of our society, and pro- 
mote social and emotional integration. 


Again, an action without thought or reflection remains undefined and 
unable to prove developmental in the educational process, Even social 
service activities, done without serious analysis and reflection as a follow 
up will remain merely at the action level and will not become an experi- 
ence, where the whole person is involved. 


My final observation is this; all three parts of the proposal have im- 
mediate relevance and urgency but if each phrase is tied to the other and 
if the latter are seen as exclusive instruments for improving education, it 


will remain largely a paper ideal. This is so because the scope of activity 
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is narrowly limited to one particular type. But if the proposal is restated 
in three distinct phrases: 


improve secondary education course; 
include the component of learning from real life situations; 
increase participation in socially relevant activities; 


then we will both preserve the built-in linkage between the three and 


also promote thought and action on them. Right now, as it stands, it will 
remain a doubtful starter. 


ue 
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DECENTRALIZED CURRICULUM 


Bager Mehdi 


Curriculum development policies are often laid down by a central - 
agency either at the national level or at the state level, depending upon 
whether the Centre takes the full responsibility to decide about the 
nature and content of. the curriculum that would be used in the nation's 
schools, orit allows the States enough freedom to prepare their own 
curricula to suit the local conditions keeping in view the broad framework 
for curriculum development as suggested by the Centre, and the national 
development goals. If the Centre takes up the entire responsibility of pro- 
viding the curriculum for the nation's schools, going even to the minutest 
details, it could be considered as a highly centralized curriculum. In those 
cases where States have some freedom to adopt their curricula within the 
broad framework provided by the Centre, we may say that a certain ele- 

ment of decentralization in the curriculum silanes programme of 


the country has been provided. 


Within this general framework of a highly centralized and somewhat 
decentralized curriculum we may think of different levels of decentraliz- 
ation of curriculum and reach a point where the teacher becomes the main 
functionary in thè work of curriculum development, who plans and im- 
plements a curriculum which is most suited to the community to which he 
and his pupils belong, thereby making it more meaningful, more relevant 
and more need-based. 

Whether to make the curriculum development activity as a centrally- 
organised activity or some freedom and flexibility are to be provided at 
different administrative and academic levels is entirely a matter of national 
policy which is governed by the goals and purposes of the nation and the 
peculiar physical and social conditions obtaining in it. We will not go here 
into the merits and demerits of a centrally framed or a completely decen- 
tralized curriculum. What we would like to discuss here are some of the 
essential features of a decentralized curriculum and the advantages it holds 
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for us on the one hand and some ofthe educational problems which it 
may give rise to, on the other. 

We would all agree that the main purpose of education in any society 
is to provide such experiences to the child which would enable him to live 
an individually satisfying and socially useful life. Each child comes into 
this world with an unknown number and undetermined amount of different 
potentialities. Education has to help him to find out and realise his poten- 
tialities to the fullest possible extent so that he may live a happy and 
satisfying life and at the same time be able to contribute to the 
social good and the future advancement of the society. A good and 
well-planned curriculum provides all those experiences to the child 
which would help in his fullest development as a learner, as a 
person, as a citizen, and as a productive worker of the society. 
In order that a curriculum fully achieves these objectives, it must be relevant 
to the child’s needs at different Stages of his development and must provide 
such variations in the nature of the experiences as would be of help to 
childern with different abilities, aptitudes 
backgrounds. While the goals and objective. 
the same for all children,“ variations in the 
periences to be provided to children who come from different environmental 
backgrounds have got to be provided for. Some of the essential features 
of a decentralized curriculum may be mentioned as follows : 


> interests and socio-economic 
5 of a curriculum must remain 
content and the nature of ex- 


(i) A decentralized curriculum does not dispense with the need for 
a central agency in curriculum development. The central agency 
clearly enunciates the national policy and the national develop- 
ment goals and lays down the broad principles which should 
govern development of the curriculum. The central agency does 
not dictate but provides directions and guidelines. The agencies 
at the state and district levels do the main job. 

(i) A decentralized curriculum 


(iii) A decentralized curriculum 
the framework of the natio; 
to suit the local conditions 

(iv) A decentralized curriculum guarantees 
the point of view of the child and the co 


Provides for greater flexibility within 
nal policy, Adaptations can be made 


greater relevance from 
mmunity. 
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(v) A decentralized curriculum also helps in making a better and 
more effective use of the curriculum by the teacher. 


The main problem ofa decentralized curriculum however is that it 
may often lead to varying standards. Necessary precautions must be taken 
so that such a thing may not happen. If the developmental goals of educa- 
tion are kept in view and curriculum is so planned and implemented that 
the main emphasis is not on academic learning alone, but on the all-round 
development of the child’s personality, each child can be benefited by the 
education he receives in the school according to his own needs and abili- 
ties. Academic learning must not be the sole criterion for judging educa- 
tional standard. The development of the child as a person, as a citizen and 
as a worker has also to be kept in view. 
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WORK EDUCATION IN PRIMARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


M. Sen Gupta 


Nature has endowed children with tremendous vitality. They are 


active, restless and have an urge to touch, feel, experience and under- 
stand everything. They have the God-g 
is new to them attracts their attention; 


ional flow of *words' tend to kill their init 
creativity. On the other hand they get thril 
‘aeroplane’ is set in motion by their own efforts or a boomerang 
prepared by them floats in the air, Tn other words, they get interested 
in an activity when they themselves are actively involved in it by 


refore, the educators while 


iative, self-expression and 
led when a ‘train’ or an 


aspect involving as many senses of the children 
learning process. The activities at this Stage need 


expression and to develop 
Í the activities to be pur- 
ngle teacher schools, should 
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as far as possible flow from the subjects themselves. This will make 
learning more purposive and useful. Activities like making line- 
drawings of objects, birds, animals, fruits, vegetables and many other 
things which children come across can be related to learning of 
languages. They can be asked to bring different types of flowers, 
leaves, pieces of stones so_ that the ability to identify, classify or 
counting of objects can be developed and tested. The main objectives 
of work education at the primary stage can be summed up as 
follows : 


1. To help the child in unfolding his latent talents through simple, 
creative, self-expressional activities performed by locally available 
materials and simple tools. 


2. To develop the habits of neatness and care of materials in the 
child. 


3. To stimulate the child’s curiosity and power of observation for 
proper appreciation of science and technology in the life and world 
around it. c 

4. To develop in the child a sense of respect for manual work and 
workers. 

5. To develop in the child a positive attitude of team work, co-opera- 
tion and helpfulness. 3 


6. To integrate education with productive manual work so that the 
learning process at this stage may become activity oriented. 


As discussed above the selection of activities at the primary stage 
should be such as to promote the interest of the students and also to shar- 
pen their senses through intelligent guessing or through manipulation of 
different types of common materials like sand, clay, paper, paint, stamps 
etc. Another important point to be kept in view is that the school should 
try to provide a variety of activities to children at this age level. This is 
because they cannot concentrate on any single activity for long. Their 
curiosity is such that they change their attention from one activity to ano- 
ther rather too fast and too abruptly. At the same time, it is also observed 
that if a particular activity attracts their serious attention because of some 
peculiar features, they get engrossed in it to the exclusion of everything 
else around them. Therefore, the selection of activities becomes a very 
crucial exercise keeping in view their (a) appropriateness at a particular 
age level (b) educative value (c) feasibility and (d) relevance to other 
subjects. The teacher must continully keep in mind that the materials 
required are collected from local resources and as far as possible are in- 
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expensive. Such materials as cardboard boxes, pieces of cloth, ordinary 
paper leaves, clay, seeds, stones, bamboo sticks, straw, empty cans, bot- 
tles or wooden pieces can be easily used for many types of activities. This 
will also develop in the child an attitude of respectf or things, 


However, one has to bear in mind at this stage that it is the ‘sensory 
experience that is more important or in other words, it is the process that 
counts and not the product. In point of fact through the activities like 
sketching simple figures, making objects with folded paper, thread or clay, 
children get ample opportunities for expressing themselves in creative 


ways. It is important that children should be left free to do the things in 
their own wa à 
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PART III 


TRANSFORMATION AND RENEWAL 


A dynamic and progressive society has to find ways and means to resolve the issues 
and solve the problems which it might have been facing in any sphere of life. In the 
field of school curriculum also, we have been striving hard to find appropriate res- 
ponses to the challenges so as to make it a powerful vehicle of social change. An indepth 
analysis of the present curriculum will reveal that some discernible changes have already 
taken place in the area of curriculum. It has also been realized that curriculum has to 
be responsive not only to the present needs of a society but to its future needs also. The 
complexities of modern life coupled with explosion of knowledge haye made it obliga- 
tory for the educational community to work for the establishment of a ‘Learning Society" 
which has been considered by one and all as the basic necessity for the very survival of 
a sOcicty in the near future. Part II of the present volume is devoted to the discussion 
on transformation and renewal of curriculum so that it becomes an instrument for the 
establishment of a learning society. 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF OUR SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Bager Mehdi 


We are at a turning point in the history of our education. There is 
great deal of thinking and considerable activity going on in educational 
circles to take a fresh look on the objectives as well as the content of our 
curriculum. The ‘syllabus’ and the ‘textbook’ concept of curriculum is 
rapidly giving place to a more potent concept of curriculum, which is con- 
ceived as ‘a set of learning experiences’ to be provided to the child and in 
which ‘environment’ is considered as an ‘open book’ which the child must 
learn to read. 


Planned efforts are being made by the NCERT to popularise the new 
concept of curriculum through its various programmes of curriculum deve- 
lopment and implementation. The SIE's, the SCERT's, and the Secondary 
Education Boards in different States have started making serious efforts to 
make the school curriculum more relevant and need-based. Both the 
needs of the individual child and the social needs of our country are kept 
in view in developing school curriculum. This has necessarily resulted in 
speeding up the process of decentralization in curriculum development in 
the country, which is a happy augury for the future. There is a growing 
realization of the fact that the curriculum to be provided today must pre- 
pare the child for his life 15 to 20 years hence, when after completing his 
education he will take his place in the society asa well-informed citizen 
of the 21st century. 

The problem of providing essential minimum education to all children 
up to the age of 14 years within the next 10 years is also engaging our 
attention as never before, and we are trying to find the answer in providing 
alternatives to formal schooling especially in the form of non-formal 
system of education. The NCERT and the State education authorities are 
taking up the programmes of non-formal education in a big way and are 
developing curriculum which would meet the needs of children who for 
one reason or another are not in the school. The curriculum developed 
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for non- formal education has its own unique characteristics. It is essen- 
tially need-based and flexible. Having fully realised the magnitude of the 
problem of providing education to all in 6-14 age-bracket, it has 
dawned upon us that in order to provide a minimum essential education to 
all children we must avoid the traditional book-oriented approach to edu- 
cation. Both the objectives and content of education must be considered 
m developmental rather than instructional terms alone. This change in 
emphasis from mere literacy to a more relevant and meaningful education 
of children has a number of implications for curriculum development and 
implementation. 

Besides giving knowledge and information to children, we are also 
making a planned and systematic effort to provide them such other essen- 
tial education through the use of mass media as would enable them to 
develop an intelligent awareness of their physical and social environment 
besides developing in them healthy attitudes and interests for successful 
living. The Ministry of Education is galvanising its efforts in this direction 
so that it may launch the INSAT (Indian Satellite) television prog- 
ramme to take education to the doorsteps of the child in a large 
part of our country The INSAT Programme wil pay particular 
attention to those groups which have remained backward orare in 
danger of getting left behind because of their special circumstances. This 
may be done through appropriate programmes such as. those designed to 
promote secularism, national integration, “learning while earning" and 
“dignity of human labour". These programmes will give a new meaning 
and focus to our curriculum and will meet the educational needs of a very 


large number of pupils whether engaged in formal or non-formal 
education. 
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CURRICULUM AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


B. R. Goyal 
G. L. Arora 


Educational development has always been a forerunner of social 
change and development. During the recent past, the movement for change 
in allspheres of life has become more conspicuous than it used to be in 
earlier times The area of school curriculum has not remained untouched 
by the winds of change. There are strong evidences to the fact that efforts 
are currently being made to characterise it with local specificity and flexi- 
bility. Search for relevance is being made so as to make education more 
meaningful and useful to the learner and enable him to have appropriate 
adjustments in a' changing and fast developing society. Some of the 
evidences to this, in the context of India, are the introduction of multiple 
delivery systems under formal and non-formal components of education, 
the establishment of decentralised resource centres at different levels on one 
hand, and development of a framework of Ten Year School Curriculum 
and a Minimum Learning Continuum as the master reference guides for 
determining equivalence in the decentralised instructional and supple- 
mentary materials, on the other. 

Education for development and development for education become 
synonymous in any learning society. In India, too, these two are emer- 
ging as supplementary forces converging into a new movement where 
schooling becomes instrumental for causing harmonious development 
of the individual as well as of the society. Juxtaposed to it, look at our 
educational system 30 years ago. Education was then considered as a 
transmitter and preserver of cultural and social traditions. The belief 
systems, the ethical values, the religious traditions, used to be subjects 
ofstudy, and lessons on fairs and festivals, were more emphasised. 
Today there is shift in the approach. The fostering of science and tech-' 
nology in the service of mankind specially in the day-to-day life situa- 
tions of the common man is gaining attention in the context of moderni- 
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sation of education. Likewise the scientific inventions, the manpower 
requirements, the industrial necessities are influencing policy making in 
education. There is an attempt to educate our children in a way so that 
they could cope with the complex, professional, personal and social 
problems emerging in a society under the impact of industrial and techno- 
logical change. Rather, it would not be far too much to say that if the 
social change is maintained the new trend would be preparing children to 
provide work force not only ‘for agricultural, small scale and heavy 
industry but also the brain intensive industry. Our increasing interest 
in computers and satellites is an example of the same. 

The old constraints on education have really gone outdated. Plan- 
ners have no option but to shut their eyes to the usual complaints like 
population growth, poverty, inflation, illiteracy, lack of resources as the 
barriers to educational development. They have but to find solutions 
for educating one and all irrespective of the internal and external cons- 
traints. This also is an indicator that education is now to be so proces- 
sed as to lead the society towards a ‘learning society’. The expectation 
from education to develop in the individuals a sense of social responsi- 
bility towards family, community, society and the nation, is also growing. 
This typical feature requires that each individual will have to identify his 
own learning needs, find out learning resources at his disposal, learn the 
problem solving and discovery learning methods to use the resources in 
his attempts to find solutions to his developmental needs and thereby to 
contribute to his personal, social and economic growth without infringing 
his neighbour's right to do the same. This will naturally hasten the incul- 

cation of learning attitudes in the individuals. 

The overall goal before the curriculum framers should be evolution 
of man for the 21st century. Imagine, a child born in 1981 will grow 
into an adult only in 2001 and if the speed of social change is any indication 
for what would be the special shape of the society in the 2Ist century, 
then learning to learn remains to be the only hope. Education could be 
an agent of social change only when ways and means for fostering develop- 
ment of learning skills in the learners are found. It can certainly prove 


instrumental in generating a new order leading to the development and 
establishment of a learning society. 
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TOWARDS A LEARNING SOCIETY 


Bager Mehdi 


Life on this planet is bound to undergo changes of an unprecedented 
order in the 1980s and the following decades, which not only would affect 
man's material existence but also his moral and social behaviour, The 
great technological revolution is not only going to affect life in developed 
countries but also in the developing countries. Education can no longer 
keep itself away from the deleterious effect of these changes on man’s 
moral, social and emotional life. We, therefore, have to look on educa- 
tion now from an altogether different stand-point, taking into account 
man's future in a world torn with strifes and dissensions and marred by 
moraland spiritual degradation. Education Institutions all the world 
over are in the grip of a moral and emotional upheaval. Strikes, gheraos 
and violence on the campus have become the order of the day. There 
seems to be a thorough dissatisfaction with the ways of life and with all 
that the society stands for. Educational institutions today are anything 
but educational in character. What we need, therefore, is a complete 
rethinking on educational goals and methods. 

Looking at the problem from another point of view, we find that as a 
result of the fast technological development much of the routine and 
even complex mental activity is soon going to be taken over by computers 
which, as is quite evident now, will be within easy reach of eyen the 
common man. What use, we may then ask, will the society have 
of people educated for facts and routine practical skills ? Machines 
will do these tasks much more quicker and even better than man. What 
the machines are likely to leave for man are the thinking and decision- 
making skills. Unless education now takes this hard reality into account, 
itis soon going to be largely irrelevant. Our first question then is: 
What shall we teach ? Not knowledge. Not facts. Not even routine 
skills but perhaps the ability to use knowledge—to use facts in new 
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combinations to produce new knowledge, to make use of specialised 
skills, to live a better and happier life and improve the quality of 
life asa whole. It must be pointed out here that knowledge can no 
longer be the only or even the most important basis for designing the 
curriculum. Knowledge can at best serve asa means to achieve certain 
more important ends in education, the most desirable being the develop- 
ment of thinking abilities to enable the child to live successfully through 
the successive changes which are likely to take place during his own 
life-time and adapt to them. The school curriculum must include new 
experience which would prepare him for a complete living. Not only an 
intellgent awareness of the environment in which he lives is needed, but 
what is more important is that he must develop strength to direct life into 
more meaningful channels. The accelerated rate of change which will 
characterise life in the coming decades also puts another demand on us. 
We must develop among our children the qualities and skills to adjust to 
a changing world in which kaleido-scopic changes are bound to take place 
within the life-time of the individual. Education for the large majority 
of our children then must be characterised by goals which are not purely 
academic in nature but are also social and moral. As has been beautifully 
stated in the Report of the International Commission on the Development 
of Education ‘Learning to Be’: “We must now try to transcend it by 
broadening the educational functions to the dimensions of the society as a 
whole". Nothing less than this can now meet the needs of the child and 
the society. The goal of “education for all’ must be realised in this con- 
text. Further, it must now become a reality if we have to move towards 
a learning society. For living ina world which is torn with strifes, dis- 
sensions, prejudices, hatred and even barbarism of the most primitive type 
and to re-shape it into a new world worth living for human beings, we 
have to design our curricula and methods of teaching and evaluation in an 
altogether new manner. It is the ‘whole’ man which must now 
be kept inview. How can we achieve this goal ? We know, and it is now 
becomimg more and more evident, that the traditional formal educational 
system is becoming less and less adequate to the needs of the coming 
decades. Not only that the formal education system can no longer carry 
the load thrust upon it ; it also cannot meet all the needs of the indivi- 
dual in an expanding society. Abilities to cope with the newer demands 
of the society must be developed through living and interacting in the 
broader social ag rather than within the four-walls of the Sd class- 
etting a : icati ; " 
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people at all age levels. Time has come to organise the non-formal educa- 
tion system on a sounder footing. Increasingly the gap between formal 
and non-formal education has to be bridged, with the later gradually tak- 
ing the larger share of the burden of providing education for all. 

What about examinations in a learning society ? The basic question 
to ask here is: In what way do they help to achieve the objectives of educa- 
tion? How do they help improve the teaching-learning process ? What 
desirable qualities of character and personality do they help develop 
among our students ? And, more specifically what do they judge? and 
what for? Do they really judge the knowledge that the students have 
gained through learning? Do they judge the understandings that the 
students have developed as a result of hard honest work? Perhaps none 
ofthe above. But only the ability to pass the examinations by hook or 
crook, by fair or foul means, by the use ofthe most objectionable means 
of hoodwinking and browbeating the authority. All this naturally would 
further encourage them to cheat still more boldly and resort to all kinds 
of violence when they have to deal with other problems of life. Such 
students are bound to shun learning throughout their life. They are only 
interested in degrees. But what use are these degrees which they obtain 
after passing their examinations ? Do these degrees really help them to 
get a job? Or, do they serve merely as a screening device for the emp- 
loyers? As we know, most of the employers today like to hold their own 
selection tests or base their decisions on interview. Perhaps the degrees 
help only those who would like to resort to malpractices in matters of 
recruitment. With the growing need of specialised training in almost 
every field the general school and college certificates and degrees have 
almost become irrelevant. Besides, there is a fundamental question that 
can be raised here : Should we not in our schools and colleges devote 
more and more of our time to teaching and learning based on a system 
of continual formative evaluation so that learning may take place. 
What use is it to spend any of our time on examination which at best 
attempts to classify students into two classes 4 ‘pass and fail’? It is 
unfortunate that our schools till today are designed for failure and are bent 
on destroying the self-concept of our students right from the beginning of 
their educational career. We have done incalculable harm not only to 
students as individuals but also to the society of which they will become a 
part later in life. By failing them at all levels of their growth, we subject 
them to psychological shocks that damage their personality irreparably. 
We must remember that the damage done to their personality does not 
remain specific but is generalised and adversely affects all the aspects of 
personality. A student who has been failed in his academic endeavour 
considers himself a failure for life. We have been guilty of introducing 
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into our society an army of failure-prone individuals. In order to build a 
learning society we have to develop life-long learners, learners who would 
not only be interested in learning for its own sake but for living a better 
life. Why can we not leave the matter of examination to some external 
agency at the nationallevel with centres established at state or regional 
level ? Whosoever is interested to take an examination of a certain type 
at one level or another, e.g. ordinary level or advanced level, which would 
suit his specific needs-may be allowed to do so. Our schools, colleges and 
universities would then be able to involve themselves more and more in 
teaching-learning activities thereby, creating a climate for learning. A 
situation will soon develop in which students themselves will demand from 
teachers that they should be helped to learn. Educational authorities 
may evolve their own ways of judging whether the teachers are performing 
their duties conscientiously or not, by resorting to some kind of internal 
assessment of teachers’ work. In fact, it is the teacher who needs to be 
assessed today, not the students. Only when teachers have become 


sonscious of their responsibilities, can we hope to move towards a learning 
Society. 
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CURRICULUM AND THE LEARNING SOCIETY 


R. K. Yadav 


Of course in the present day world we must also think in terms of 
curriculum for the learning society we may have; but we should not stop 
thinking about the kind of society we actually have. Referring to the “grow- 
ing edge of science, technology, or the arts" and the rapidity of change, 
Margaret Mead explained why in this world no one can have complete 
education. From this Robert M. Hutchins concluded : In short, we need 
a learning society. The two essential facts are, then, the increasing propor- 
tion of free time and the rapidity of change. The later requires continuous 
education : the former makes it possible”. 

Is scientific and technological change in India rapid enough to require 
continuous education, and have the common people ample free time to 
make it possible ? It is only ina very limited sense that one can point to” 
the learning society in ancient Athens or India. The learning society then 
was the non-working populace. It is rightly argued that machines can do 
for a learning society today what the slaves did for the Greeks, i. e., provide 
leisure. For the present, however, in India learning society is an euphem - 
ism for a tiny privileged section of the people. Planning for life-long edu- 
ation of some without universal elementary education as a base sounds 
unrealistic. The exercise may prove dangerous if it is pushed into the 
background long overdue modest, curricular reforms. 


Two fundamental questions may be raised here : 


(a) Are our students at various stages learning enough ? 
(b) Are they learning the right kind of things ? 


(a) As a mark of scholarship the first degree of an Indian university 
has hardly any standing internationally, At the schoollevel things are no 
better. World Bank Staff Working Paper No. 327, May 1979, stated 
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“Indian children spend more hours per day in school than do children in 
Eurcpe, America or Japan. But Indian children at the ten year old age 
level learn only 50% as much science and only 48% as much reading". 
Comparative investigations carried out by Indian researchers on a modest 
scale have confirmed it. Of course many other factors are involyed; but 
with the present curriculum, learning is far froma challenging task. How 
is it that some Succeed in obtaining a Master’s degree after reading a single 
book in Hindi for one Paper ? In U. S. S. R. all through primary to univer- 
sity, learning outcomes, knowledge as well as skills, are impressive. In U.K - 
at the senior secondary stage there is intensive specialization. In the U.S.A. 
at the Ph.D. level scholars have to work very hard. In our country it is 
possible to cover the entire journey lightly loaded. 


In America progressive or new education laid so much stress upon 
how children were taught that how much was being taught receive scant 
attention. The imbalance was sought to be corrected in the late 1950s. 
Again, there are voices in support of ‘Return to the Basics’. In India when 
the ten plus two scheme was on the anvil, a laudable effort was made to 
introduce a suitably rich and undifferentiated curriculum upto the 
tenth class. There were exaggerated Teports about the load of 


learning and about pupils’ satchels bulging with books too many and 


too heavy. fn comparison with other countries the minimum attainment 


levels at various stages should be set for schools and colleges. The capacity 
of Indian students to learn should not be underestimated. At present too 
many hungry sheep look up but are not fed. Unrest often plagues an 
insufficiently engaged student population. 
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This is not a plea for work oriented, or vocationalization of 
education. Curriculum for the learning, and for that matter any 
modern society had better been based upon the principle that in the 
long run the theoretical subjects are also practical. Polyvalence, not 
narrow training in a technique, has already become an objective of 
preparation of the not-so-highly skilled workers even. f 

Lastly, the existing curriculum can be substantially- enriched not 
only by additions but also by substitution. Much dead wood needs 
to be removed. For instance, inspite of much loud talk about social 
history most textbooks still in use remain dull catalogues of useless 
dates and battles. Selections of poetry composed by some Hindu 
saints are too abstruse, full of archaic expressions and obscurantist 
ideas, in no way suitable for young persons. Proficiency in English 
language is deplorably low, yet English poetry for school children is a 
must; although the professors of English know that some of their own 
students manage to get through the highest examination without reading 
a single standard English novel or a book on poetry in original. 
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A FLASH ON A CURRICULUM 
FOR A LEARNING SOCIETY 


K, G. Rastogi 
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behaviour. Therefore, much of the knowledge was applied in nature. It 
lacked theory but there was a lot of traditional wisdom in it. 

At the second stage, knowledge started gaining importance and the 
behaviour started losing the ground. The scholars utilised the systems 
and sub-systems available in the universe to identify and develop the 
systems and sub-systems of knowledge. Therefore, knowledge acquired 
an important place among the goals of education. 

At the third stage of development, knowledge and behaviour developed 
as two separate streams. Natural sciences, social sciences, humanities 
etc. developed as systems and sub-systems of knowledge and the behaviour 
was ignored. Under knowledge, several disciplines and sub-disciplines 
with all their characteristics were developed. They developed as indepen- 
dent systems, and their relationship with other elements of universe was 
ignored. Even the behavioural sciences were so much influenced by intel- 
lectual curiosity that they gave up their behavioural character and domi- 
nantly became knowledge. 


This is the natural sequence of development of education, but the 
result of that development was that education and life became two sepa- 
rate independent entities. Their relationship was lost and the aim of 
‘education was identified mainly to give knowledge in respect of the 
development of behaviour. 

Lastly, realising this critical situation, -educationists started thinking 
in terms of the inter-relationship among subjects and disciplines and their 
relationship with life. Now, they are thinking of integrating different 
branches of natural sciences as general science and different branches of 
social sciences as social studies. They have also tried to relate education 
with the society and with the nature. They are also trying to relate the 
needs and problems of the individual and of the society with education 
under formal, informal and non-format systems of education. They 
want to see the relationship of education and life through the curriculum 
that they are developing for different educational programmes. How- 
ever, in order to develop the curriculum which may relate education 
and life in the right perspective to suit to the needs of a learning 
society, the following points may be helpful : 


1, The curriculum for the learning society should accept the knowledge 
acquired from the life and the world as basic, because it incorpo- 
rates the life experiences and the life styles of different groups of 
society. 

2. Efforts should be made to identify and develop systems and sub- 
systems both in knowledge and behaviour. 
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3. The curriculum should be developed in such a way that the systems 
and the sub-systems of knowledge and behaviour, instead of run- 
ning parallel to each other, must help in mutual development. 

4. Efforts should be made to relate the systems and sub-systems 
available in knowledge among themselves and with life in such a 
way that the elements closer to life may help to retain those ele- 
ments also which may be theoretical in nature and not so close 
to life. 


5. In order to bring knowledge and life closer, the curriculum for a 
learning society may be problem based, which may help in making 
the systems and sub-systems in the form of subjects and disciplines 
functional and in contributing to the mutual development of both 
life and knowledge. A problem is the result of interaction between 
Needs and Values in an atmosphere created by interaction between 
physical and social environment. This, may be depicted as follows : 


P (Needs) X (Values) 
(Physical Environment) X (Social Environment) 
where P connotes ‘problem’ and X stands for ‘interaction’. 

Needs can be of various types such as physiological, social, psycholo- 
gical, etc. Likewise, values may be broadly classified as the Universal and 
Contemporary ones. The environment may be of two types viz. physical 
and social. The physical environment would include physical conditions, 
climate, vegetation, space, living world and other physical phenomena 
whereas the social environment may include life styles, customs and rites, 


fairs, festivals etc. The various phenomena may be subjects of study as 
under : 


Physiolozicalaspects — Physiology 
Social aspects — Social Studies 
f 


Psychological aspects — Psychology 


Universal values — Ethics and Metaphysics 

Contemporary values — Sociology 

Physical environment — Geography, Botany, Zoology, Physics, 
Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics 

Social environment — Humanities, Language, Literature, History, 


Anthropology, Sociology, etc. 


| 
| 
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TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
—EMERGING TRENDS 


N. K. Jangira 


‘The Focus 


The Education Commission (1964-66) recommended an educational 
system responsive to the needs of the emerging Indian social order (1). Its 
recommendations were reflected in the National Policy Statement of 1968 
(2). Among other things, the major thrust in the proposed educational 
change refers to curriculum and its transaction. The Ten Year School 
Curriculum and Vocation-based plus two curriculum were developed for 
nationwide implementation (3). The effectiveness of this curriculum, 
among other things, depends in a great measure, on the professional pre- 
paration of the teachers. The effectiveness of the professional preparation 
of teachers, in its turn, depends upon the teacher education curriculum 
and its transaction. It is through this curriculum that the requisite com- 
petencies are developed in the prospective teachers. What are the recent 
trends in the teacher education curricula? Do they converge upon the 


. emerging needs ofthe new school curriculum? Are they responsive to 


the curricular changes featuring in the school curricula? These are 
pertinent questions in search of answers. The present paper focuses on 
these questions. 


The Frame 


The curriculum has at least four dimensions. Structure related dimension 
covers curriculum areas including both theory as wellas practice. The 
weightage assigned to the different curriculum areas also: comprise this 
dimension. Content related dimension comprises specific content in each 
of the curriculum areas and its placement. The facts, concepts, generalisa- 
tions, skills, values and attitudes specifically covered in different areas 
constitute the core of the dimension. Transaction related dimension covers 
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the implementation aspect of curriculum. The teaching strategies employ- 
ing media and material used for effective curriculum transaction form the 
core of the dimension. Curriculum development process related dimension 
refers to the decision making process, curriculum drafting; review, tran- 
saction, evaluation and renewal of the curriculum along with the infra- 
structural modalities for the same. The trends have been discerned from 
the study of the reports of education commissions and committees 
appointed from time to time for considering teacher education specifically 
(4,5,6). The “Teacher Education Curriculum Framework’ developed by 
the National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE) established in 1973 
has also been included in the study (7). Besides, study reports served a 
good source for the purpose. 


The Emerging Trends 


Considering the structural aspects, it is being felt since long that the 
teacher education obtaining in our country is heavily weighted in favour of 
theory (6,7,8). Practical aspects, particularly those dealing with teaching 
competence, are kept in the backseat. The result is low effectiveness of 
the teacher education programmes. The situation has been reversed in the 
teacher education curriculum framework developed by NCTE. The 
curriculum has been conceived along three dimensions—pedagogical 
theory, workinz with community, and content-cum-methodology. Peda- 
gogical theory has been given a weightagé of 20 per cent, working with 
community 20 per cent, and content-cum-methodology and other allied 
practical work 60 per cent. In the area of pedagogical theory dead wood 
has been chopped off and only functional areas of Teacher and the 
Emerging Indian Society, Psychology of Teaching and. one special area 
have been included. So, there is a definite trend towards providing higher 
weightage to practical aspects of teacher education. Secondly the emer- 
gence of the new area Working with Community and Socially Useful 
Productive Work indicate curriculum framers’ concern for linking teacher 
education to development and productivity. These elements were present 
in some measure in teacher education programmes based on basic educa- 
tion approach. Revival of the trend in modified form to suit the needs of 
the education for the emerging Indian Society is indeed very healthy. 


The content related dimension is marked 
Firstly, the context of education has shifted fro: 
problem orientation alien to the emerging society to Indian bias. In the 
limited time available for one to two years of teacher education pro- 
gramme, it is considered futile to waste time resources in irrelevant or 


with two. notable trends. 
m merely historical and 
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peripherially relevant topics and issues. Only the problems, issues and 
trends not relating to the emerging Indian society were included in the 
pedagogical theory course. The course on the Educational Psychology was 
based on mainly data from foreign cultures. It is now being increasingly 
emphasised that wherever available the data and examples from the Indian 
studies be used in the content of the psychology of teaching course. In 
any one of the areas, indepth study is to be provided to the prospective 
teacher. The curriculum based on these two trends is being developed by 
different universities and departments of education in States with assistance 
from the Department of Teacher Education, NCERT. These efforts will 
surely make the emerging tcacher education course relevant to the needs 
of education oriented to national development. 

Transaction related dimension of the teacher education curriculum has 
received more attention in recent years than it has received hitherto. The 
curriculum transaction requires the development of instructional materials, 
training of teacher educators in the use of instructional materials, and 
supportive organisational structure at the institution level. Instructional 
material in teacher education has lagged far behind the instructional 
material at the school level for the reasons best known to the agencies of 
teacher education. The instructional material including textbooks in use are 
either foreign or developed here by the private publishers. They are only 
examination oriented substandard books. Plagiarism from foreign books 
is another feature of these works. But recently, on demand from the field, 
the Department of Teacher Education in NCERT, and State Councils of 
Educational Research and Training/State Institutes of Education and 
selected University Departments of Education have started developing 
instructional materials for teacher education. The trend is welcome as it 
will improve quality of instructional materials, and thus, the corresponding 
quality of curriculum transaction. Another notablefeature of the recent 
efforts in this direction is that the programmes are not confined merely to 
textbooks, but self-instructional modular materials following multimedia 
approach (film slides, strips, films; etc.) are also being produced. 

In recent years skill based student teaching has been on the scene of 
teacher education as it has demonstrated its effectiveness in developing 
general teaching competence in student teachers in comparison with the 
traditional approach. Use of interaction analysis, microteaching, simulation 
and workshop practice are increasingly adopted for improving teacher 
education curriculum transaction (8,9, 10). Though on a limited scale, 
. one also discerns a trend to reduce single channel lecturing by introducing 

„interactive teaching strategies involving group work, discussion, seminars, 
symposia, etc. Teacher Educators are being provided inservice education 
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by the NCERT, UGC, and SCERTs/SIEs in new techniques of curriculum 
transaction. Improvement of library and laboratory facilities will further 
help in this task. 
Curriculum development process dimension covers development related 
decisions, drafting, field try out, evaluation and renewal. The process of 
curriculum development in teacher education has been mostly centralized 
in the sense that it was the university or state department which drafted 
curricula. Evaluation and review have not been systematic as mostly 
committees have been accomplishing the task. Empirical try out and. 
"involvement of the teacher educators had been nominal. But the recent 
involvement of teacher educators in the development of curriculum based on 
NCTE framework has been appreciable. In seminars, conferences and work- 
shops the fremework is discussed, existing curricula reviewed and new 
curricula are drafted. The instructional material being developed at the 
NCERT level is being tried out in the field. This isa good beginning. The 
trend needs to be strengthened. The process of curriculum develop- 
ment itself will be effective, if future renewal is based on empirical data 
collected from the field. For systematising the process of curriculum 
development, research support is a prerequisite. This aspect needs to be 
strengthened. 

: By way of conclusion, the teacher education curriculum in the country 
is in a state of fermentation and new trends are emerging. The trends are 
promising in the sense thatthey arelikely to improve and strengthen 
teacher education programmes in the country, The strengthening of these 
trends and chartering new ones will depend upon the leadership and 


support emanating from the National Council of Teacher Education, 
NCERT, UGC, SCERTs/SIEs, State Boards of Teacher Education, and 


last but not the least, the teacher education institutions themselves. 
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PART IV 
TRANSACTION AND EVALUATION 


We may decide very lofty aims of education and high sounding objectives of curri- 
culum. We may also succeed in developing such curriculum content, as may have 
rich potentialities for the achievement of desired goals. We may also produce instruc- 
tional materials of high quality. But the success of a curriculum will largely depend 
on as to how best the curriculum is transacted in actual classroom situations. Effective 
curriculum transaction will mean better realization of curriculum objectives, while 
faulty transaction will imply non-fulfilment of the desired objectives. Thus, it becomes 
imperative to evolye such strategies as may prove conducive to the realisation of 
objectives. 

In order to ensure quality in various aspects of curriculum, there is need for a 
continuous feedback from the curriculum practitioners. This obviously calls for 
making curriculum evaluation as an in-built mechanism in the total process of curri- 
culum development. The present section is devoted to the discussion of these two 
important aspects of curriculum development. 
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CURRICULUM TRANSACTION AND 
CLASSROOM QUESTIONING 


N. K. Jangira 


The- Context 


Curriculum is an operational document translating educational 
objectives into practice propositions. The document arises out of a 
continuous process of development. The cycle can be conceived as curri- 
culum development and curriculum transaction, the latter contributing to 
the former in the process. The cycle can be diagrammatically represented 
as in figure 1. 


Gurciculunsiene 5) mer M | Curriculum 
Development Transaction 
t | 
| 
| 
| | 


Fig. 1. Curriculum Development and Curriculum Transaction. 


The figure presents curriculum development as a very simple proposi- 
tion. Curriculum development takes us to curriculum transaction while 
curriculum transaction provides the feedback for further development of 
curriculum in the light of experiences with its transaction. The curri- 
culum development proper has not been spelt out here as this is outside the 
scope of this paper which focusses on. curriculum transaction, and there 
too, it is confined to single transactional activity of classroom questioning. 


The Focus 


Keeping the context in view, it is considered desirable to operationalise 
curriculum transaction further to specify the role of this transactional 
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activity. Figure 2 highlights the role of classoom questioning in the overall 
process of curriculum transaction. It is evident from the figure that 
curriculum transaction is a complex phenomenon with several components 
and impinging factors conceived. The composite concept of Curriculum 
Transaction Environment (CTE) is shown by a box with thin lines. 


Educational Objectives 


| Curriculum Development 


| Curriculum Transaction | 


- | 
| | 


Transaction within Transaction outside 
Classroom ` the Classroom 


| Curriculum 


Transaction h 
| Transaction Means | Environment 


| 


| 
| Media and Material | | Teacher Behaviour | 
E 1 


Classroom Questioning 
Behaviour 


—————————— 


Fig. 2. Operational Components of Curriculum Transaction. 


The Curriculum transaction has been conceptionalised on two scenes— 
outside the classroom and inside the classroom. Outside the classroom 
factors and operations have not. been spelt out due to the limitation of this 
paper to classroom transaction alone. Within the classroom transaction 
means media and material comprising curriculum guide, textual material 
and a variety of instructional aids. The second component serving 
as means of curriculum transaction refers to teacher behaviour—the vital 
ingredient in the context of our country. A host of teacher behaviours are 
used to transact the curriculum (Gage 1963, Biddle 1973, Balzer 1973, 
Resenshine 1972, 1978, Jangira 1974, 1975, 1979). Classroom questioning 
behaviour is one important set in this category (Jangira, 1980, 1981), 
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What is the place of classroom questioning in curriculum transaction ? 
Which objectives envisaged in the curriculum are the concern of classroom 
questioning ? Does classroom questioning, as it is being practised in our 
institutions, respond to the curriculum objectives ? If not, what can be 
done to make this transactional activity responsive to the curriculum 
needs ? Reasonable answers to these questions constitute the focus of this 


paper. 
The Present Scene 


Tt is a well known fact that one of the educational objectives refers to 
the development of thinking in children. It aims at the development of 
mental processes involving different levels of thinking. This can be achieved 
through systematic designing of textual material providing for the develop- 
ment of higher levels of thinking process and transacting curriculum at 
these levels. It is usually believed that once the curriculum operationalises 
this objective it is automatically translated into textual materials and 
classroom transaction. In practice this may be true or this may not be 
true. Hunter (1972) points tothe fact based on studies that curriculum 
and the allied instructional materials for its transaction do not necessarily 
automatically affect classroom behaviour of teachers. Another startling 
fact has been brought out by Davis (1969) regarding the translation of 
‘curriculum into textual material. Analysis of questions used in the social 
studies textbooks revealed that 87 per cent of them pertain to memory 
levels. Very few questions calling for higher levels of mental processes 
have been used in the textbooks. Such an analysis has not been made in 
the context of our textbooks. If the level of questions used in the textbook 
is an indication of the weightage to higher level of thinking processes, the 
cherished objective appears to be sadly neglected. 

The situation appears to be still more disturbing, if actual in-the- 
classroom transactions are examined. The level of thinking demanded by 
the questions used in the classroom is very low. Most of the questions 
used in the classroom conform to memory level. The questions at higher 
Jevels like analysis, synthesis and evaluation are either not asked at all or 
their incidence is negligibly small (Jangira 1980, 1981, Chaudhry, 1981). If 
Taba (1966) is to be taken seriously, which one should, the level of class- 
room questions determine the intellectual climate of the classroom. The 
level of questions also affect the level at which the pupils communicate in 
the classroom. 


It is assumed that the educational objective concerning the development 


-of different levels of thinking in pupils can be transacted through different 


Jevels of questions used in the textual material and in classroom trans- 
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actions, the present state of affairs prevalent in curriculum transaction is 
far from satisfactory. The objective is sadly neglected at the operational 
level, though it is highly cherished at curriculum developnient level. The 
gap between curriculum. formulation and curriculum transaction need to 
be narrowed down in respect of this objective. 


Programme of Action 

The gap between curriculum demands relating to the educational 
objective for development of different levels of thinking in children and 
curriculum transaction can be narrowed down, if attempts are made to 
synchronise textual materials with this demand and make classroom 
questioning responsible to this demand through carefully designed and 
systematically operated programmes of preservice and inservice training of 
teachers. Classroom Behaviour Training (CBT) based on competency 
based approach for effective classroom questioning developed by Jangira 
(1981) is quite relevant here, since it has been developed with Indian 
inservice teachers through empirical try out. Yadav (1981) has also tried 
CBT with success with preservice teachers. Jangira and Singh also provide 
instructional materials and training technology for this specific curriculum 
transaction behaviour of teachers. Similar type of training in curriculum 
transaction skills can enhance the eflectiveness of curriculum transaction 
in our schools. 
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EFFECTIVE CURRICULUM TRANSACTION 
THROUGH SEMESTER SYSTEM 


G. L, Arora 


The Indian Education Commission (1964-66) recommended the intro- 
duction of semester system for the improvement of teaching and 
evaluation! methods and also for providing flexibility in the selection of 
courses. The NCERT document ‘Higher Secondary Education and Its 
Vocationalization’ also visualized flexibility as an essential feature of the 
design of the higher secondary system. It has been categorically stated in 
the document that if flexibility is not made a part of the +2 system of 
education, student choices in accordance with aptitudes and social needs 
will be restricted, transfer from academic to vocational courses or vice-versa 
will be hampered and the possibilities of integrating full-time and part-time 
studies with work will practically disappear. 


The Adiseshiah (1978) Committee further deliberated upon the vatious 


aspects of higher secondary education. Regarding semester system, the 
Committee noted that the system had not been given a fair trial. The 


Central Board of Secondary Education found that the teachers were not 


familiar with it and it was also feared that it would involve multiplicity of 
examinations. The residential schools felt that their freedom to. innovate 
programmes was hampered, and the non-availability of textbooks in time 
for each semester is another important factor which hindered the intro- 
duction of the system. The Committee recommended that the system should 
be introduced at the +2 stage only in those States where it has already 


been introduced at the tertiary stage. The other States can learn from 
the experiences of these States. 


What is Semester System ? 
A semester is half of an academic year, having about 90 working days. 


In the semester system, the duration of a course in any subject is one 
semester of about 18 weeks. The conventional subjects like Physics, 
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Mathematics or Economics are broken into a series of ‘courses’ of one 
semester duration and similarly, the vocational subjects are also to be 
broken into semester courses so as to have some common courses with 
conventional academic subjects. For instance, the semester course ‘Agricultu- 
ral Economics’ can be offered in the vocational course in Agriculture as 
well as in the academic course in Economics. It has been argued that this 
type of flexibility in the organization of courses will facilitate transfer 
from a programme of vocational studies to academic studies and vice- 
versa. It is also likely to help the students to complete their studies 
inspite of some interruption in their studies or if they intend. 
-to.combine part time studies or correspondence studies with work. 
Moreover, this sort of organization of courses will be specially useful in 
view of the varying durations of some of the vocational courses which 
require between one and half and three years for their completion and for 
which a two year duration course may not be appropriate. 


It has been argued that a number of other advantages are also likely to 
result from the introduction of the semester system. For instance, there has 
been considerable discussion about the academic load that the students have 
to carry. In this connection, it is very often claimed that the adoption of 
the system would considerably reduce the time that the student has to put 
in for preparation for the public examination when he has to appear in all 
the school subjects at one go. It ensures an even distribution of work-load 
throughout the academic session. This will lead to reduction in the strain 
on the students which is inevitable in a comprehensive final examination. 


Another advantage of the semester system is the possibility of organizing 
courses during the summer vacation. The failed student would get a chance 
to repeat courses and the other students would also be able to take 
additional useful courses during the vacation. 

"The semester system has some minus points too. There are educationists 
who have certain misgivings about the system. They argue that the semester 
system connot work satisfactorily so long as external examinations are 
there. External examinations, to be held twice in a year, are sure to prove 
counter productive. The teacher-based assessment should be relied upon 
in order to ensure maximum utilization of the advantages of the semester 
system. But the experiences of some of the universities and Boards of 
Secondary Education with regard to internal assessment have not been 
encouraging. The system of internal assessment was introduced but was 
later on withdrawn partly or wholly because of numerous complaints of 
malpractices. 

Some persons have got reservations concerning the scope of flexibility 
in the selection and change of courses. Ithas been contended that the 
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possibility of frequent changes may be confusing to pupils and may make 
it difficult for them to move along the line with single-minded devotion. 

It has been argued that the semester system will make the students work 
continuously throughout the entire academic session rather than burn ‘the 
mid-night oil during the last one or two months before the annual examina- 
tion. On the other hand, the students have argued that this system makes 
it extremely difficult for them to participate in co-curricular activities which 
are so essential for the balanced development of their personality. More- 
over, some students have also apprehensions that the system has been 
introduced in order to discourage them to take part in activities of the 
students’ unions. Some universities introduced the system but later on 
withdrew it under the pressure of students or because of some other 
considerations. 

Looking at the system as an administrative device for breaking the 
courses into parts may be taken only as a sophisticated version of the 
existing organization of courses term-wise. We are all too familiar with 
terminal school examinations. The schools themselves have to decide the 
amount of course which they have to cover in the first term, the second 
term and the last term. This system has worked fairly well for classes for 
which the final examination is a school examination. The problem arises 
only in those classes at the end of which there is a public examination and 
degrees or diplomas are to be awarded by external examining bodies and 


the students’ worth is to be judged in terms of the percentage of marks 
obtained by them. 


The Credit System 


Though it is not a necessary concomittant of the semester system, the 
credit system is generally associated with it. The credit system allows & 
student to earn his degree or diploma by accumulating a specified number 
of academic credits ina period of time which is left somewhat flexible 
rather than by attending a course for a specified number of years. Thus 
a part-time student may spread out his studies over several more years 
than normal, and the students who have to discontinue their studies, can 
resume their studies at some later stage. The students can carry their 


credits with them on their transfer from one course or institution to the 
other course or institution. 


The ‘credit’ is defined as a unit for expressing quantitatively the content 
of a course. There are a number of ways to count ‘credits’ but a common ~ 
way ‘is to assign a number such as one, two or three depending upon how 
much time is devoted to the course. Generally the number of credits 
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assigned to a course is the number of study hours devoted to it in a 
week. y 

While introducing the semester pattern of teaching and evaluation, the 
schools may have tọ face a number of practical difficulties. The teaching 
community is required to have a full appreciation of the philosophy and 
scope of the system. In the existing conditions the design of semester 
courses, the methods of instruction and evaluation appropriate to semester 
system are hardly familiar to, most of them. 1 

The school which is used to a traditional system of teaching and 
evaluation can hardly be expected to switch over all at once to the seme- 
ster system which entails a variety of adjustments to be made in the 
organizational set up of the school and the classes. The adjustments to be 
made will have to be supported by policy decisions with regard to teaching 
arrangements. Further more teachers will have to be oriented to the system 
so that they may not feel confused when practising the system. 


It is also necessary to study the working of the semester system in the 
light of feedback received from the universities or Boards which have 
introduced this system. The reactions of the students, parents and teachers 
need to be ascertained so as to obtain relevant data to effect appropriate 
modifications in the system to suit our conditions and also to evolve 
more effective strategies for the implementation of the system. 
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VOCATIONALIZATION OF EDUCATION : 
THE RENEWED THRUST. IN 
THE SIXTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 


A. K, Mishra 


The Indian society has undergone a great deal of transformation under 
the impact of technological and industrial development. The individual, 
- the family and the society have all been subjected to: stresses in different 
‘directions and are manifesting a number of desirable modifications or adap- 
tations to the changing needs. At the same time in certain other areas the 
adaptations of individuals or systems have not been fast enough to cope 
up with the changing needs of the rapidly growing society. One such area 
is the existing educational system which is held by many to have remained 
relatively static in spite of the persistent hue and cry for a drastic reform. 


Several generations of syllabi and textbooks that we have seen in these 
years in all the conventional areas have had the most desirable effect of 
bringing about self-reliance in the development of instructional materials 
and upgrading of the course content but have failed to strike those notes. 
which would play the music to fit with the mood of the listener. There is 
a discord in the symphony comparable to the discord between the society 
and the education to conform to its needs. 

The social and individual aspirations themselves have been at cross- 
roads with the needs and the demands placed by time. The mad rush for 
unproductive higher education has been due to a myriad of identifiable- 
factors which may include lack of. employment opportunities after school 
education on one hand and the lack of employability of the product on the 
other, obscuring and defying the cause and effect analysis. The social 
status and yalues attached to the white collared jobs and higher emolu- 
ments, ease and comfort associated with them provide a similar vicious 


circle where the ‘chicken’ came first or the ‘egg’ depends on the person 
you are listening to. 


We may run into many such situations where complications of inter- 
linked and superimposed factors rise above the Spiral in the same manner 
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as the prices of the essential commodities. Like the economists pondering 
over the question of what is wrong and how to correct it, the educationists 
have also often been wavering on their stand and have gone around a 
similar spiral of decision making. 

The objectives of the educational development in the “Sixth Five Year 
Plan, 1981-85: A Framework” are by no means the first to identify the 
educational malaise of the society and prescribe the remedial course. They 
simply remind us of our lapses in the past and beg our attention for the 
timely action in contrast to mere lip service, paper work or omni-present 
lethargy. 

These objectives stipulate balanced approach to total education in the 
society and lay emphasis on such imperatives like universal primary educa- 
tion and education for all. But strikingly enough they give clear message 
in regard to the content.or quality of education. After reading these ob- 
jectives one finds the message of education through work and environment, 
and education in employable skills for rural development leading to 
national development, coming loud and clear. What is put to test, in the 
field of education for the next five years, is the will of the functionaries at 
various levels to have the long cherished dream come true. The oft-repeat- 
ed concern for educational revolution, eradication of poverty, reduction of 
unemployment etc. should not be considered by the posterity as a mere tall 


talk. 
To be explicit the following direct references in the educational 


objectives of the plan are cited : 


. Learning while earning and dignity of human labour. 

Techniracy (learning technical skills of economic relevance). 

. Learning through socially relevant activities. 

Technical skills through the agency of Krishi Udyog and Van Vigyan Kendras. 

. Higher education with opportunity for employment, especially self-employment. 

Stress on creation of new facilities in technical and vocational institutes, parti- 

cularly in rural areas. 

7. Development of scholarship and excellence in basic sciences and humanities with 
particular reference to weaker sections, handicapped and women. 

8. Sensitising academic community to the problems of poverty and through orga- 
‘nised participation in poverty reduction. 

9. Mobilisation of youth for participation in national development. 


DUANG 


In order to meet these objectives the NCERT, along with many other 
concerned institutions, must reorient its functioning. The centre of atten- 
tion must shift from the conventional academic streams of studies to the 
areas of Socially Useful Prodüctive Work and Vocational Education at the 
secondary and higher secondary stages, respectively. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUPPETRY 


LI 


J. D. Virmani 


Puppetry is one of the techniques of dramatics in which the puppeteer 
projects his ideas, thoughts and feelings through an object called puppet. 
He manipulates the puppet and other objects with his own hands mostly 
from behind the screen in such a way that the audience does not see the 
puppeteer. In some of the puppet plays, puppets are mostly manipulated 
on the top of table where the puppeteer is also visible. 

Puppet may assume any character depending upon its visual form. Dia- 
logue and speech are improvised and projected through the puppet by 
the puppeteer. Its success lies in its dramatic technique, manipulative 
skills and presentation on the stage. Children in their natural way of play- 
making discover all such formal methods of puppetry by themselves which 
go a long way in developing not only the necessary skills and techniques 

but their imagination and creative thinking abilities also. 
í In schools puppetry may be used for educational purposes. Therefore, 
the role of puppetry in school curriculum will have to be seen for the over- 
all growth of the child's personality. This calls for understanding of child- ' 


ren's dramatic activities, construction of puppet and puppet stage and 
classroom activities of puppetry. 


— Understanding Children's Dramatic Activities 


Construction of puppets, though an activity in itself, does not stop 
only at its construction level. Itis very much associated with its use in 
dramatic performance. Many a times the construction of puppets becomes 
the part of total dramatic activity. It is, therefore, essential to discuss first 
the dramatic activities of the children who have to make and use puppets. 

We often see our children absorbed in play making like : in a marriage 
procession, holding paper-cones, pipes, sticks in their mouths and beating 
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cans, all pretending as a band party with improvised sound and 
action; in a king's court, king sitting on a raised platform as if sitting 
on a throne with all pride and mighty gestures, surrounded with courtiers 

questioning the culprit and ordering punishment for the thieves, etc. With- 
out moving towards the next episode in its sequence, any one's provoca- 
tion is enough for an abrupt change in their play. All ofa sudden they 
may divide themselves into two hostile groups ending with either a happy 
joyful victorious noise of all or in a real individual quarrelsome tension. All 
this is creative dramatic play of childern. We see no audience, no director, 
no improvised dialogues, and even no formal stage. This is a real fun. 
Thisis an act of creative effort as they are all acting and reacting spon- 
taneously without any director's guidance; speech and dialogue are neither, 
written nor crammed. Some action points are discussed among the group 
members and casts are volunteered. In younger children it starts from any- 
where and ends anywhere. It may bea reaction to an event ‘or experience 
of a particular life situation or may even be only a joyful rhythmic move- 
ment pretending animals, people, objects or machines; making sounds, 
noises and body actions full of emotions and strong feelings. But the older 
children are mostly interested jn a full episode or complete story. 

A sympathetic and loving teacher can best utilize the creative urge of 
children by encouraging them to take part in such like activities. However, 
they should try to avoid unnecessary interference in their activities because 
creativity is restricted in the event of adults’ interference or even with their 


simple presence in children’s activities. 

All this makes children’s dramatic activities different from theatre where 
all formalities like action, speech, dialogues, costumes, stage and back- 
etc., are strictly kept in a state of complete preparedness. under 
the director's observation. In such activities child enjoys and identifies 
himself with his own creation. Instead of copying a ready made script for 
a dramatic activity, it is adopted or evolved and interpreted according to 
gtoup thinking. Actors are never selected on the criteria of physical ap- 
pearance and acting ability of. the children because any one can play the 
part of any character. Timid children are specially encouraged to choose or 
even to participate in bold actions. Children are helped and encouraged 
to come out with themselves. The free play involved in dramatic activities 
enable children to enjoy and express their thoughts and feelings freely. 


grounds, 


Puppetry as a Projected Play 


one is projected play and the other is per- 


There are two kinds of play, 
Id uses his whole body and sense organs 


sonal play. In personal play, the chi 
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and is himself a character. In projected play the child is comparatively 
much quieter and uses more objects. His mind is more involved than the 
body. A stick may bea particular stick or may be a snake. Puppets, 
masks, etc. are mostly used in a projected play. Children’s play may be a 
mixture of both-personal play as well as projected play. 


Whatever it may be, itis child's dramatic play which is natural to him. 
He pretends and characterizes himself something different. For example, 
little children frequently play pretending to be a cook, a dhobi, attending an 
imaginary tea party, caring for a baby, selling groceries ina store, flying 
an aeroplane, etc. Older Children often enjoy pretending to be cowboys, 
horses, queens, pirates, or to dramatise such exciting acts as a circus, horse 
race, boat race, or a battle of one kind or another. Allsuch kinds of play 
of children have dramatic elements of characterization, action and dialogue. 
Mostly, they are without plots and are unfolded spontaneously. It is frag- 
mentary. and full of fun. Children may use puppetry masks and other ob- 
jects for projecting their feelings, thoughts and.emotions or -they may play 


in person without these objects and,puppets, etc., or bya partial use 0 
these things. 


Construction of Puppets and Puppet Stage in Classroom Situations 


There are many types of puppets like glove puppet or hand puppet, 
rod puppet, shadow puppet and marionetts. When these puppets are fur- 
ther modified with improvised simple techniques and commonly found 
materials, they assume more importance and there is a big increase in the 
number of their types. For instance, we take a very common and: popular 
type of puppet, i.e., glove puppet for evolving. varieties in it. This puppet 
may be improvised with old cloth, gunny cloth, thick curtain cloth or with 
ordinary paper bag for making simple bag like glove with a central hole for 
the puppet head and two corner holes for two hands of the puppet. The 
"head may be prepared with papier-machie, strips or bits of paper pasted in 
three or four layers on a simple wad of paper or a shell of fused bulb or 
‘baloon. The head can also be prepared with stuffed material in the toe of 
an old sock or old georget underwear/vest cloth or even in a comparatively 
‘smaller paper bag. A card board pipe in the size of the first finger of the 
puppeteer is placed inside the head extended upto the neck of puppet 
(if the puppet is to be manipulated with two fingers the size of the pipe 
should be equal to that of first and middle fingers together). The neck is 
stuck in the central hole of the bag. Two improvised hands (wooden ice 
“cream spoons or hand shaped card board pieces) can be stuck to card 
board pipes fitted in two corner holes. The two fingers, thumb and middle 
finger —from the corner holes can also emerge as two hands of the puppet. 
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The exaggerated features and hair of the puppet head can be painted or 
further “studded with beads, buttons or jute fibres/wool, ctc. Similary we 
can create a variety of puppets from boxes, stockings, handkerchief or kit- 
chen napkin, paper cups, vegetables, etc.. These varieties be named after 
their materials like match box puppet, socks puppet, handkerchief puppet, 
etc. 

The other puppets like cone-puppets made from a card board cone and 
rod puppets with tod and costume can easily be prepared in the class- 
room. The marionetts can be prepared by joining hinges of various sizes of 


card board boxes; shadow puppets can quickly be prepared by cutting 


` basic body parts like head, body, legs, etc. from the card board with some 


perforated/cut-out designs. Some rhythmic puppets are also improvised 
easily by pasting long coloured strips on a wad of paper put on a rod. 
Features are made with buttons and beads. These and many more 
varieties of puppets can be improvised in the classroom situations. 

Tn classroom activities puppet stage can be improvised in a variety 
of ways, A curtain at the door, a bed sheet held by two children or nailed 
at two tables placed apart are some of the ways of making a classroom 


puppet stage. 
Preparing Children for Puppet Play in Classroom Situations 


Before playing with puppets, children should be exposed to a number 
of free activities; freely characterizing various roles, free dialogue and 
speech, free movements in the space, etc. Two groups of children in the 
classroom may be formed. One group may hold some improvised musical 
instruments and produce some kinds of free and rythmical sounds, For 
example, beating a thali (metal plate) with a stick, thumping on the table 
top, thumping of feet on the floor, clapping hands, playing simple drums 
and dufly, tongs and bells, etc., are some of the improvised ways of 
producing rythmical sounds. The other group may hold various objects, 
puppets, toys, paper flags, paper strips, tree branches, cone pipes, cloth 
pieces and chunnies, etc., and move around freely, chit-chating, making 
rythmical body movements of their own in response to the sounds so 
produced by the first group. Similarly pretentious characters from nature, 
animals, birds, trées, wind storm etc., along with sound, movements and 
gestures can be played individually as well as in groups. A creative and 
resourceful teacher can think of such numerous situations which can 
be made use of for puppet play of children. 

In conclusion, it can be said that puppetry has vast potentialities for 
the education of children and also for the all round and balanced develop- 
ment of their personality. 
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CURRICULUM EVALUATION 


G. L. Arora 


The term ‘curriculum’ nowadays is usually taken to mean any edu- 
cational practice which is assumed to affect the student’s learning. The 
curriculum may include a variety of educational practices like methods 
of teaching, time-table, school assemblies, etc. 

In the name of curriculum, a school provides a large number of 
educational practices through which a variety of -learning experiences are 
provided to children. But there is no guarantee that all the educational 
practices followed or adopted in a school yield the desired results. It is 
quite evident that some of them may have the capacity to bring about 
suitable changes in students’ learning but in actual practice they fail to 
bring about the changes. On the other hand, there may be some practices 
which do not even have the capacity to bring about the changes. Who 
should decide the worth or effectiveness of a practice which is to be 
introduced in a school or which is already in operation in the school 


system ? What should form the basis for his decisions ? The answers to 
these questions are quite evident. 


educational administrator or the teach 
adequate information about the working of educational processes will quite 
naturally provide the back drop for arriving at decisions. This leads us 
to the discussion of ‘curriculum evaluation" which refers in the main to 
judgements made about what actually, happens in schools though judge- 
ments about what students have achieved, may also be included. The 
desire to base judgements on more reliable evidence has led to the growth 
of curriculum évaluation as a specialization within education. 

There are two distinct points of vi 


It is the curriculum developer, the 
er who has to take the decision and 


Thus according to 
ating the objectives 
d by the definition 


this view, curriculum evaluatio; 


n starts with the act of st 
of a full course or a unit of th 


e course. This is followe 
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of these objectives in behavioural terms. Next comes the development of 
items which aim at ascertaining the extent to which the new materials have 
developed such behaviours as will satisfy the purposes the curriculum | 
developer has in mind. 

The other point of view is that the curriculum evaluation is the collec- 
tion and use of information to make decisions about an educational pro- 


gramme. This implies that there is more to evaluate in an educational 


programme than its stated objectives. : 

The range of information available as a result of evaluation will be 
much wider than the extent to which the objectives are achieved. Curri- 
culum evaluation also aims at gathering evidence about how a particular 
curriculum project was used and why particular outcomes have been 
observed. Thus it is clear that on account of its service nature, and also 
because ofits being a decision oriented inquiry, curriculum evaluation 
aims at gathering such information as will help the curriculum developers 
to make appropriate decisions regarding various aspects as well as facets 


_of curriculum. 


It has now been realised that if evaluation is to prove a source of 
illumination and if it has to exercise control over the progress of edu- 
cational programmes, it should have an in-built mechanism within the 
process of curriculum development itself. The evaluation should be both 
concurrent as well as subsequent. The concurrent evaluation may help in 
refining a programme which is being contemplated for initiation or imple- 
mentation. The subsequent evaluation may aim at ascertaining how a 
particular programme is being implemented in the field. 

It is a belief with educational workers that possession of relevaut 
information enables a decision maker to make appropriate decisions. The 
curriculum developers and practitioners today and infact at any point of 
time need to know as to how the curricula which they developed earlier, 
are being implemented in the schools. For instance, many States in India, 
while adopting the 10-2 pattern of education, developed and introduced 
new curricula in their schools. The new curricula have run for more than 
Thus, time is ripe now for collecting infor- 
to how the curricula are bring imple- 
oblems are being encountered by the 


eight years in different States. 
mation from different sources as 
mented and what difficulties and pr 


"implementing agencies. 
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SUPW : A PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 


T. S. Bhujang Rao 


*Socially Useful Productive Work' is a very thoughtful and dense 
phrase. It is dominating the discussions from school academic committees 
to national level symposiums. Much is said for and against and ‘sur- 
prisingly very little ‘about it’. 

The old concept of basic education of craft-centred instruction was left 
behind in the race for inventing wider concepts of educational experimenta- 
tion. The ‘work experience’ had a short-life due to its lacklustre and 
commonplace quality. SUPW has come up to the pedestal of curriculum 
development and its aspects are given as social-work, useful work and 
productive work and hence, in all, a socially useful productive work. 


Here I do not mean to indulge in exercise of parading objectives of 
curriculum development or in enlisting the merits and demerits of the 
subject, because there are scores of scholars to do that in national institu- 
tions. I would like to do loud thinking about the attitudes of pupils, 
teachers, heads and parents, the last three roles of which are rolled into 
one in my case. i 

The objectives of education in the sixth plan, include "earning, while 
learning, dignity of human labour, relevance to daily life and local environ- 
ment, learning from real life situations, participation in socially relevant 
activities" etc. A thesis can be brought out on each of these phrases and 
let seekers of research degrees indulge in that academic exercise. 


The content of SUPW ranges from keeping the place clean to complex 
and complicated model-making like digital computers on one side and 
from minding a group of unattending children to well planned social service 
activities. Thus SUPW is nota subject with a rigid framework. It is 
not one subject but an unclassified heap containing anything and every 
thing put into its area. Here lies the problem of understanding it and 


also a more complicated problem of implementation of. its activities 
in the spirit meant to be followed. 
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The Boards send the curriculum deyeloped to departments, in turn, 
departments pass it on to schools with their own suggestions. SUPW 
is taken into schools and the implementation commences in the same way 
as the implementation of curriculum of other subjects deleting some units 
and adding others. In fact it is a routine or a change like a routine. 

Coming to implementation SUPW is adapted to the local needs of 
the school as a unit. Much depends on the vision of the heads or the 
management team. The real worry of the heads is not implementation 
as such but to be able to have implemented the-curriculum as expected 
by the authorities. All the conveniences are brought into, fulfilment of 
this requirement. Ros 

Starting with the heads, it is common that the curriculum in SUPW 
is prepared keeping mostly what has been going on in the school A 
mental make-up is so made as to fit the number of current activities into 
activities meant for different class-levels: paper cutting or folding in 
Classes I to. III, pot culture in Classes IV and V, gardening in Classes VI 
to VIII, assembling and repairing of electrical gadgets in Classes IX and X 
and similarly thë paper-work, greeting cards, candle-making, sewing, 
embroidery, doll-making and knitting ina gradation for girl pupils. 
These activities have been there as subject of work-experience. The name 
plates of rooms concerned are repainted in decorative characters as 
SUPW. In some schools girls like to take up areas of work meant for 
boys and vice-versa. A few girls want to learn repairs of gadgets and a 
few boys want to learn doll-making. The mechanism of allowing this 
remains to be decided by the heads ranging from most liberals to. die-hard 
conservatives. The idea need not readily be ridiculed. 

The use of hand and head in this activity, the production of some 
utility from raw-material or waste-material and assemblage from select 
components are common lines in which this work goes on. The heads 
. and the SUPW teachers plan as hinted above and a report is made for 
submitting to authorities. While trying to be faithful to “earn while you 
learn” motto, some heads insist on production of saleable articles like gem 
clips, files, chalk, ink, candles etc. and the sale is either arranged on special - 
days or the finished material is sent to parents through their wards who 
collect the stipulated price from their parents and pay to the school which 
. maintains the account and declares a sum as a ‘profit’. Some schools vie 

with each other to show higher and higher profits to impress upon the 
authorities and parents become their target consumers who paid both 
for raw materials and labour of their wards and the declared profit 
for the school which in turn was passed into the accounts of the 
' pupils in ‘sanchayika’ banks. Really in literal sense it can be ‘social’, 
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‘useful’ and ‘productive’ and looks impressive on the records. 

With passage of time, dense with educational ideas crowding in the 
minds of educational planners this profit motive was by-passed. Involve- 
ment of children in work became uppermost consideration. “How [many 
children do this or that work’ is the question to be answered. "What 
are the products is the second question. It is all product-oriented 
SUPW now, not process oriented anymore. à 

How do the pupils produce the goods ? What is the investment T7 
What is time factor needed ? What is the quality of guidance by 
teachers? What is the educational achievement in it ? What do children 
learn by makin~things they are asked to make as a part of school routine 9) 
These questions'dre seldom asked and probably never answered. Unless 
they are answered consciously and satisfactorily, SUPW remains a surface 
experiment. 3 

A pupil has to produce an article. He can do it at school or can do it 
at home. Some educational authorities fixed two consecutive periods 
once a week and also insisted that pupils and teacher of SUPW should 
work out side school hours also once a week. Well, how to do it, is a 
. matter of concern for the head of the school and no one else. . 

Pupils take unfinished work home and parents, elder brothers and 
sisters do it for them. Pupil is assessed for the work. This is an open 
and a well accepted secret. At times those pupils who can afford, employ, 
the services of painters, carpenters and technicians, their work gets 
rated high. 

When these SUPW assignments are to be carried out there is a boom 
in the local market. Paper, colours, paints, components, cloth, thread, 
card-board, thermocol are demanded by hundreds of pupils and it is not 
uncommon that parents of younger children dread to go home from 
their work place without procuring the indented raw-materials for their 
children. Thus teachers by their demand of time-bound programmes of 
SUPW assignments can affect the social and economic life of the 
community. True architects of society are these SUPW teachers, 

Some heads have made cleaning of school campus as a compulsory 
part of SUPW programme. The pupils are required to pick up papers 
from the ground and sweep the classrooms and dust the furniture. Part of 
maintenance of electrical wiring and equipment and painting black-boards 
and fixing window panes, repairing door handles, Stoppers and hooks 
is done as a part of this subject. Such activities for which the school 
administration does not find funds are transferred into SUPW areas. This 
ola REUS E. one and can be stretched to the level fo 

E children. Some head boasted “my children white- 


ri 
Al 
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washed the whole school". Surely he knows how to white-wash. .When 
maintenance can be furnished by public funds in such areas, why should 
pupils substitute the labour there ? 

Friction between parents and the school due to SUPW. programmes is 
not uncommon. A well-to-do parent questions his son irate, *Has your 
School no sweepers ? Why should they make you hold the broom?” A 
Sweeper is aggrieved that his child is made to sweep the classroom because 
he is a sweeper's son. It is only the uncomplaining and readily complying 
pupils’ parents who do not get estranged. 

Pupils have by and large more flexibility than teachers or parents. 
They are inspired into doing things both by example and also by 
precept. Itis this nature of pupils community that allows our edu- 
cationists to do constant and at times not so well-thought experimentation 
with curriculum changes. It is a blessing in disguise though not an 
unmixed one. But isome individualistic and conditioned pupils’ mind 
revels. A more expressive group labels SUPW as “socially useless pro- 
vocative work".. Some very academic type feel it “some useful periods 
wasted". This isa red side-light. It may be a writing on the wall which 
should not be summarily overlooked. 

SUPW teachers in general are those who are qualified to give instruc- 


tion only in one area, for example, electrical gadgets and their repairs or 


sewing and needle work. They seldom learn another area and thus stick 
to theirown subject only. The teacher who knows more is definitely 
oyer-used and though of some good use to pupils, soon repents having 
shown knowing more types of productive. work. Mostly, the classes of 
SUPW cannot be covered by. these specialist staff and hence alloted to 
science teachers or art teachers who just carry on again with their 
Specialised area of work without reference to the interests and aptitudes of 
the pupils under their care.. It is the chance element of framed time- 
table that dictates in such cases. 

The paucity of place for teaching and learning of the SUPW activities, 
funds to purchase equipment, raw material and accessories, time to 
adequately teach necessary theoretical part and practice, interest of 
teachers to seek new areas of work possible and feasible under 
local conditions, rigid insistence on profit making, inhibition of parents 
and inability of authorities to go into minute details of implementation, 
scope to water-down activities and to fit current activities as they are into 
new curricular changes, attitude of heads to exploit children to cover the 
areas of their deficiencies of administration and their economic inabilities, 
lack of commitment on the part of teachers, lack of sense of importance 
for the subject in pupil as it is treated as a subject for ‘internal assessment? 
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and apathy to stretch the field of SUPW beyond material aspect of work 
and lack of imagination to make SUPW to permeate into all corners of 
daily school routine, are the few of the several constraints and restraints 
in effective implementation of this subject in order to achieve lofty . ideal 
objectives enumerated in sixth plan document, 


As per the question of making SUPW an accepted, integrated and 
integral part of school life and work, a lot remains to be done at school 
level if not at higher levels. There are activities in-built in school routine 
like drawing, painting, creative writing, minding and helping younger 
children in lower classes, substituting for the work of teachers on leave, 
reception duties by turns to help visitors, guarding duties to check loitering, 
repairing damaged teaching aids, beautification of campus, arranging 
display material, conducting literacy classes, helping the weak and the 
slow-learners with tutorial help, aiding in charity drives, assisting school 
library in material arrangement, repairing curtains etc. can be taken up 
as SUPW activities in addition to current work going on with more stress 
on material production basis. But some of these activities may be again 
dubbed as exploitation of pupils to the advantage of the school. 

When some schools indented for more number of sub-staff for cleaning 
and night watching purposes the higher authorities turned down the 
request with a crisp remark, “with introduction of SUPW, some of these: 
jobs can be easily got done by pupils". Ileavethe readers to guess the 
effect on the heads who are eager to use willing-pupil-resources in the 
iobs in which employees are an imperative need. 


It is yet to be seen, how SUPW and child-labour should be dis- 
tinguished in clear, educational terms. Surely we are not thinking of 
making our schools Booker. T. Washington's, Universities ? The process 

. of SUPW shouid be for aiming at learning, learning to use hands and head, 
forming some right attitudes to work, to enable a growing child to tackle 
routine jobs at home and work place and to make them understand the 
world of work and words are to be fused into one integrated whole. It 
‘is still a far cry to let a child learn what he likes most to learn in the 


present school-time-table with provisions laid down for groups and not 
for individuals. 


If carefully thought out and well desi 


gued at school level and if per- 
mitted to do so SUPW will really be soc 


jally useful. is not alway: ru 
It S true 
that sociall useful work Should be Sociall TO ve in the stri - 
y y productive 
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